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RECENT developments in the domestic and foreign policy of 
Belgium have drawn attention to the situation of that country. 
These developments have not been properly understood in all 
quarters in other countries, and it is desirable, in Belgium’s 
own interest, that her economic and moral position and the 
tendencies resulting therefrom should be justly appreciated 
abroad. In what follows I shall endeavour to convey a 
faithful and objective picture of what is at present taking 
place. 

Eighteen months ago M. Van Zeeland assumed control 
of the Cabinet in extremely dangerous circumstances. For 
six months the Theunis Cabinet had pursued a rigorous 
policy of economy and deflation, a policy which had already 
been initiated by the de Broqueville Cabinet. But public 
opinion had been disturbed by these measures. Out of 

1 Translated by Randolph Hughes. 
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deflation had come financial embarrassment and distress, a 
slackening of business activity, a devitalisation of the nation 
on its economic side. In certain quarters a campaign was 


begun in favour of devaluation, In March 1935 the flight 


of capital went on at a greater rate than ever. The banks 


felt that they were in danger, and the Government was 
obliged to exercise a strict supervision over the exchanges. 
This was the prelude to devaluation, which was fast becoming 
inevitable. M. Theunis resigned, and the King called on M. 


Van Zeeland to form a new Government. The result was a 


Government of national union, in which the three tradi- 
tional parties—the Catholic, the Liberal and the Socialist— 
each had a part. The new Cabinet set about devaluing the 
currency. The value of the franc, which was tied to gold, 
was reduced by 28 per cent. And shortly after the Cabinet 
ordered the conversion of Government stock, of which the 
rate of interest was fixed at the uniform figure of 4 per cent. 
This conversion lightened the public debt to the extent of 
600 million francs ; and, like devaluation, it was acquiesced 
in by the nation with courage and composure. Thanks to a 
striking discipline, to which the commercial world did not 
show itself refractory, it was only slowly that prices rose, and 
the degree to which they rose was inconsiderable. Confidence 
was restored ; the fog lifted ; the spirit of initiative made its 
appearance again. And, last year, the Brussels Exhibition 
brought thousands of visitors to Belgium and, by its splendid 
display and the capacity for organisation which it revealed, 
bore witness to a magnificent awakening of the national 
energies. 

In short, it may be said that there has been a considerable 
improvement in the economic and financial position of the 
country since M. Van Zeeland’s Government first entered 
upon office. The Budget has been balanced, in spite of the 
fact that there have been abatements of taxation ; the credit 
of the State is in a sound condition; Government stock is 


at pat. Everything indicates that business has entered upon 
a new lease of life. Since 1924 the consumption of electricity 
has gone up by 20 per cent.; and the number of railway- 
trucks allocated to industry has increased by 23 per cent. 
The tonnage of vessels entering and leaving Antwerp hat- 


bour grows ever larger. The number of the unemployed 
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has been reduced by 40 per cent. or more. Business inside 
the country has been revived owing to the rise of wholesale 
prices. On the other hand, the cost of living has risen by 
10 to 11 per cent. Finally, business with foreign countries 


is constantly on the up grade. The figure for the increase of 
exports during the third quarter of 1936 stands at 25 per 
cent. compared with that for the corresponding period of 
1935, and at 63 per cent. compared with that for the corre- 
sponding period of 1934. 

The social condition of the country has not been seriously 
disturbed. Since the war, and in spite of the trials incidental 
to a time of reconstruction and crisis, no upheavals have 
thrown the working classes into disorder. It is true that we 
have been worried by strikes, in some measure a consequence 
of the troubles which took place a few months ago in France, 
when the Front Populaire Government was established in 
that country, but these have been brought to a conclusion 
without any untoward incidents. They coincided with the 
reconstruction of the Cabinet which followed the elections of 
May last. These elections modified the constitution of Par- 
liament and led to a change in the strength of each of the 
traditional parties. 

A new party made its appearance, the Rexists, a label 
derived from Rex, the term applied to it by its creator and 
leader, a young political agitator named M. Degrelle. This 
party succeeded in gaining twenty-one seats, won for the 
most part from the Catholics. The Communists gained seats 
at the expense of the Socialists. Finally, the Flemish Nation- 
alists, who stand for the autonomy of Flanders and are no 
lovers of the Belgian State, won a few seats. The Liberal 
Party was left practically as it was before. 

But the Catholic Party, which before had been the most 
numerous of all, was from now on weaker than the Socialist 
Party. It had faced the elections in conditions that were 
far from propitious. Dissensions had split it up into sections. 
Of its former great leaders none remained. Several of the 
important figures under whose guidance it had advanced had 
become engaged in financial and industrial enterprises which 
had been ruined or severely shaken by the crisis; a sharp 
reaction of public opinion against the mixing up of business 


and politics had constrained them to withdraw into private 
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life. It is this weakening of the Catholic Party which led to 
the emergence of Rexism. A fervent section of the Catholic 
youth, wearied of the past, and seeking a leader and a direc- 
tion, followed Degrelle, who has the gift of playing on the 
passions of people ; his somewhat cheap eloquence is lively, 
telling and entertaining, and it is the sort that is very suc- 
cessful with crowds. 

This new patty began with a moral campaign against the 
members of Parliament who had been involved in banking 
and other financial transactions. And this healthy operation 
of cleansing aroused no small amount of public sympathy. 
When the elections followed, the attraction of novelty, the 
appearance of young men who held out vaguely glittering 
hopes of renovation, the discontent aroused in the lower 
middle class by the crisis, the disgust inspired in certain 
quarters by the combinations of party groups—all this 
drove crowds of electors towards the Rexists. M. Degrelle 
himself was not a candidate. Those Rexists who were 
elected were for the most part mediocrities with no political 
experience, and the outset of their career as deputies was 
lamentable. After the elections, M. Van Zeeland formed a 
new Cabinet in which he was obliged to increase by one the 
representation of the Socialist Party. But the Ministry re- 
tained its character of a national union, and in the two Houses 
it still possessed a majority ensured by an understanding 
between the three traditional parties. 

The new Government began by introducing measures of 
a social nature, meant to better the living conditions of the 
working classes, and in particular a Bill granting workmen 
holidays on pay and another Bill establishing a forty-hour 
week in unhealthy, dangerous or excessively laborious 
occupations. These reforms were favourably received by 
the public. They proceeded from a spirit of generosity and 
social justice. People trusted the Government to give effect 
to the project of a forty-hour week, which will come into 
operation only by degrees, after due consultation of com- 
missions and professional bodies representing all the interests 
concerned. Parliament passed these Bills in an impressive 
spirit of conciliation and good will. They quickly eased the 
tension caused by the strikes which had broken out, and 
which, at certain stages, gave rise to no small amount of 
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alarm. There was a fear that the stay-in strikes which had 
occurred in France might be imitated in Belgium ; but the 
evil’ was obviated. The Government showed that it was 
resolved to forbid the occupation of factories by employees, 
and to enforce respect of property and to safeguard the 
freedom of labour. As a result, calm was quickly restored. 

The Rexist Party, however, intent on discrediting the 
Government and Parliament, and on dealing a blow at 
established institutions, continued in its efforts to stir up 
unrest, and carried on its campaign of insult and slander ; 
this latter objective is one of the most prominent features of 
its daily newspaper. Its leader declared that he would seize 
power, and gave notice of a huge meeting of his partisans 
at Brussels on Sunday, October 25 : 250,000 Rexists were to 
concentrate in the capital for the purpose of sweeping the 
Government away! The manifestation was forbidden. The 
authorities took the steps required for the maintenance of 
order. The number of Rexists who turned up at the rendez- 
vous amounted to no more than a few thousands. The 
unlawful assemblies were dispersed by the police and the 
constabulary. Degrelle was even arrested, as were some of 
his acolytes, and they were detained for a few hours. The 
whole thing had fizzled out, and was nothing more than a 
fiasco. The Rexists, however, in order to increase their 
resources, formed an alliance with the Flemish Nationalists, 
who are conducting a campaign in favour of a State inde- 
pendent of Belgium. And this immoral move on their part 
aroused a storm of indignation. 

To put things briefly, the utterances of the Rexists 
revealed tendencies hostile to the rule of freedom and demo- 
cracy, a tule to which Belgium is bound in virtue of her 
traditions. Behind these tendencies is a leaning towards 
dictatorship and an imitation of the methods and the tech- 
nique employed by Hitler. The Government and the tradi- 
tional parties deemed that the time had come to exercise 
energetic and decisive action on public opinion, with a view 
to setting things right again in the body politic. An ora- 
torical campaign has been launched ; it is being conducted 
by several Ministers and by M. Van Zeeland himself, who 
has eloquently harangued audiences and stirred them to 
. enthusiasm. The Socialist Party, the Catholic Party and the 
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Liberal Party (this last is now under the direction of M. 
Laveleye, 2 young man who has recently appeared on the 
political scene), following the lead given by the Government, 
are successfully carrying on the struggle against Fascist 
dictatorship and against Communism, in the name of order, 
liberty and national union. Everything indicates that this 
patriotic movement will win the approval of the immense 
majority of the Belgian people, and that the Government 
will be able to pursue in peace, and with the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the traditional parties, the work of economic and moral 
purification in view of which it has been formed, and at the 
same time the consideration and application of certain 
political and social reforms called for by the spirit and the 
exigencies of our time. 

The King, recently, in a speech full of wisdom, delivered 
on the occasion of the centenary of our provincial system 
of law, inculcated composure, discipline and concord. He 
drew attention to the possible danger resulting from a state 
of intellectual unrest prolonged beyond a certain stage, and 
pointed out that the desirable reforms could be achieved 
within the framework of the fundamental institutions of the 
nation. His noble call for toleration and moderation exercised 
a very salutary influence. Common-sense is one of the sound 
basic qualities of the Belgian character. Freedom has its 
roots in the very soil of the country. Belgium will courage- 
ously persevere along the path of strenuous labour, and 
will not allow itself to be led astray into chimerical adven- 
tures. 

The orientation of Belgian foreign policy has given rise 
to various interpretations, some of which are erroneous 
and others, again, even malicious. The main lines of this 
policy were laid down as long as four months ago by M. 
Spaak, the new Minister of Foreign Affairs, in a speech to 
the Press, and also enunciated in a royal address which caused 
a great stir both at home and abroad. 

The King’s speech, which was not originally meant to be 
made public, was delivered to the Ministers at the opening of 
a Cabinet Meeting summoned to secure the adoption by the 
Government of a Bill aimed at strengthening the national 
defences ; and the Ministers, deeply impressed by the King’s 
words, craved his permission to have them published. The 
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toyal speech emphasised the new dangers to which Belgium 
is exposed : 

(1) Germany’s rearmament ; 

(2) The reoccupation of the Rhineland ; 

(3) The transformation of the science of war ; 

(4) Technical progress in the domain of aviation and of 

mechanisation in general. 

It pointed out the way in which the foundations of inter- 
national security had been shaken by infringement of treaties 
and by the difficulty of adapting the stipulations of the Pact 
of the League of Nations to the condition of the world as it 
is to-day. These various considerations (which are nothing 
more than the recognition of unquestionable facts), viewed 
as a whole, impose upon Belgium the necessity of making a 
large effort to render her military defences more adequate 
than they have been hitherto. 

The Government has tabled a Bill which, proceeding 
from the deliberations of a special Commission, has in view 
the extension of the term of military service to eighteen 
months, in order to provide the forces necessary for the pro- 
tection of the frontiers and for the covering of the operations 
of mobilisation, in case of sudden attack from any quarter. 
This project completes the items of expenditure earmarked 
for war material and fortifications ; at the present moment it 
is under discussion in the House of Representatives. 

But these Bills increasing military expenditure are natur- 
ally not very popular, and, particularly in the Flemish part 
of the country, they are meeting with a certain amount of 
opposition, arising from the fear that Belgium may be involv- 
ing herself in the hurly-burly of competing international 
interests, and may thereby be dragged into a war that has no 
bearing upon any of the matters that concern her vitally. 
Moreover, the military agreement concluded in 1920 by the 
French and Belgian Governments has not ceased to engender 
suspicion in Flemish regions, in spite of the most definite 
explanations and assurances. It was thought that behind 
this agreement lay a political understanding, and perhaps 
even a secret alliance. In order to dissipate these fears, 
the writer, at that time Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
declared in the House on March 4, 1931, after securing 
M. Briand’s assent, that the agreement in question had no 
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other aim than to bring the General Staffs of the two countries 
into contact with each other, in order that they might decide 
on the technical measures that should be adopted with a view 
to warding off an unprovoked aggression, in case the two 
countries should decide to act in common. This agreement, 
he pointed out, entailed no obligation of a political nature. 
The only political obligations incumbent on Belgium were 
those proceeding from the Pact of the League of Nations 
and from the Treaty of Locarno; and henceforth the mili- 
tary agreement took its place within the framework of this 
latter Treaty. M. Van Zeeland, in his turn, on March 11 
last, announced, after conducting negotiations with Paris, 
that the Agreement of 1920 was no longer in force, but that 
the two countries had decided to maintain the contact between 
the General Staffs. 

Suspicion, however, continued active in certain quarters. 
There is a fear that conflicts breaking out in distant terri- 
tories may widen into a general struggle owing to the inter- 
action of a system of pacts, and that Belgium may find 
herself engaged in such a struggle. That is why the Govern- 
ment has thought it necessary to define the position of Bel- 
gium in the present European situation. The policy out- 
lined by the Government, of which the King’s speech is the 
supreme expression, is by no means new. It would be a 
mistake to regard it as marking anything in the way of a 
break or an innovation. It represents an adaptation to the 
realities of the present time. 

Over the space of the past ten years the state of Europe 
has undergone considerable modification, and we must be 
prepared to take an objective view of the facts. In 1925 
Germany was no more than a second-rate Power, and, as a 
mark of her rehabilitation, she sought admission to the League 
of Nations, whose authority at that time was on the increase. 
The Locarno Pact, by mutual obligations solemnly under- 
taken, ensured the stability of Western Europe and thus 
appeared to be an effective guarantee of peace. The problems 
of Central and Eastern Europe had not yet arisen, It seemed 
that a period was at hand in which the relations between the 


countries of Europe would be less stained and more har- 
monious. 


What a different picture is presented by the world to-day ! 
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Germany has become once again a great military Power, and 
she makes a religion of Power and Race. Clouds are gathering 
in Central and Eastern Europe. The rivalry of States is 
intensified and made more complex by the collision. of 
opposed political creeds. Moreover, two facts of considerable 
import render the state of affairs in general more delicate and 
more hazardous still, and are a cause of great anxiety in 
Belgium. e one of these is the repudiation of the Treaty 
of Locarno and the consequent loss of protection afforded to 
Belgium by the barrier of the Rhine. The other is the 
weakening of the League of Nations and of the guarantees 
afforded by the system of collective security. It would be 
idle to pretend that what has happened in Manchukuo and 
Abyssinia has not seriously diminished the authority of the 
League of Nations. It has been proved beyond all possible 
doubt that the working of the system is a lengthy and com- 
plicated affair. Twice action on the part of the League has 
ended in failure. And the League can grow, work efficiently, 
and retain its prestige, only in an atmosphere of international 
co-operation and good will. The spirit out of which it arose 
is at present undergoing an eclipse. The dangers resulting 
from this state of things is being felt everywhere. Everywhere 
are nations arming or rearming. This. explains the state of 
opinion in Belgium and the attitude adopted by the Belgian 
Government... Belgium means to keep away from the clash 
of international rivalries in which her honour and her vital 
interests are not involved, to pursue an independent policy, 
and to take whatever steps may be necessary to protect her 
from attack. This policy is not new. It was enunciated in 
the House on March 4, 1931, by the Government of the day, 
and it met with universal approval. The present Governmen 
has done no more than confirm and define it still further. } 

Certain foreign newspapers have spread a damaging story 
to the effect that Belgium is preparing to throw over her 
friends. This is altogether untrue. Belgium remains faithful 
to her friends. She has not forgotten the war, the help given 
her by France and England, the emotions aroused by ordeals 
faced in common. But no more to-day than yesterday does 
she wish to have anything to do with an alliance or with any 
connexion that would subordinate her to the political designs 
of another Power. 
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She has also been represented as seeking to restore the 
state of neutrality obtaining before the war. Nothing could 
be further from the truth, as M. Spaak, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, declared in the House. The guaranteed 
neutrality referred to was imposed on Belgium in 1839 by the 
five great nations of that time who constituted the balance of 
power and who saw in Belgian neutrality an element making 
for the peace of Europe. The war put an end to this balance 
of power. Belgium has no intention of returning to her 
status under it. But she will go on applying a policy some- 
times described as one of neutrality; this, however, is an 
ambiguous term, and it would be better to call it a policy of 
independence. 

Again, it has been said that the Belgian Government 
means to withdraw from the League of Nations or to evade 
the international obligations of a general character imposed 
by the Pact on the members of the League. M. Spaak has 
given the lie to this accusation. We Belgians are suffering 
from the crisis which the League is at present undergoing. 
This crisis has caused us the keenest disappointment. We 
have energetically and wholeheartedly collaborated in the 
work of the League. We continue to regard the principles 
of the Covenant as an ideal to be striven after, and it is our 
wish that the nations should draw ever nearer to this ideal. 
And we believe that on several occasions of late it has been 
proved that the League is an international necessity. All the 
same, we cannot consider that, as things are at present, it 
affords a guarantee sufficiently sure or sufficiently rapid in its 
application. To sum up: no Belgian Government would 
dare to think of repudiating our international liabilities. We 
are in the habit of keeping our word. 

But before long delicate negotiations will be begun with 
a view to replacing the Treaty of Locarno by a new inter- 
national agreement. And the attention of Belgium at present 
is fixed on the problem of defining her position to-day and 
in the future. Her place geographically makes her a natural 
barrier. Thus history has given her a hazardous part to play, 
and she will go on playing this part. She is intent on ensuring, 
by her army and her fortifications, that her territory shall not 
be used as a base of operations or as a thoroughfare by a 
foreign army, and shall not become a battlefield for the 
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settlement of disputes between the great Powers. Her aim, 
as the King put it, is to avert the danger of war. Is it reason- 
able to expect her, in the present state of Europe, to remain, 
in accordance with the Locarno Pact, a guaranteeing Power 
with respect to two such powerful countries as France and 
Germany? Is it not legitimate for Belgium to think of 
adjusting her obligations to her actual means and resources ? 
It would be absurd to imagine that she could, in any given 
conjunture, send a neighbouring State help in the shape of 
men or arms. All the strength she could put forth in case of 
attack would be employed in securing her own defences. By 
preserving the integrity of her territory, by averting war, by 
preventing other nations from attempting to use her soil as a 
base from which to launch an attack on an enemy, Belgium 
will render a service to the cause of international order and 
peace, and thus will she best fulfil all her real obligations. 

Such are the problems which face us, and the ideas which 
inform the policy of the Belgian Government to-day. It is 
beyond all question that these ideas have the whole weight of 
national opinion behind them. 

Paut HyMaAns. 
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RENEW OR DIE! 


Renew or Die ! Renew the agelong flame, 

Or know that pride of race an@ crown of worth 
Shall pass and leave the shadow of a name 

To speak of our inheritance on earth. 


By Str Leo Cutozza MONEY 


THE suppression of life is the destruction of life, and that 
destruction has gone so far in the United Kingdom that 
nothing short of drastic action can check the many active 
agencies of destruction. There has been a certain conversion 
of opinion since, in August 1931, I contributed to these pages 
an article entitled ‘ A Declining People,’ but the conversion 
comes late. The number of British boys and girls who will 
attain the age of twenty-one in 1956 was definitely settled last 
year, and no talk can now alter it. The number of young 
fertile women who will exist in England in the near future 
has been already decided by the small number of girl children 
born in recent years. The rapidity of the destruction is 
appalling. When I wrote in 1931, the children born in 
England and Wales in the previous year had numbered 
648,811, as compared with 881,890 in 1913. In 1936 we know 
that the 648,811 of 1930 fell to 599,167 in 1935. So, in the 
twenty-two years since the World War began, the annual 
increment of new lives fell by no less than 282,723. In 1901 
the births numbered 930,000. The children of a generation 
ago, adults to-day, are not reproducing themselves ; roundly, 
each nine of them have given the nation only six successors : 
what will the six do in their turn ? 

It follows that the schools are emptying. In 1914-15, 
the London County Council reports, there were 727,052 
children in the schools of London ; for 1936-37 the estimates 
provide for 475,000! This incredible thing has taken the 
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liberty of becoming fact. Worse is to follow. In 1933 the 
Government actuary estimated that in the then next fifteen 
years the number of children in England and Wales would 
fall by a million. The Education Office is at last bestirring 
itself to suggest the building of model schools—an ironic 
effort when the need for schools is disappearing. 

Vital statistics, as regularly published, make little impres- 
sion upon the public mind. Few people realise that the 
present small excess of births over deaths results from the 
survival of the ageing survivors of a prolific generation, and 
that as the members of the older and larger families die out, 
the failure to replace them will reveal itself in actual decline. 
Virtual decline is already established. The prolongation of 
life by hygiene has helped to disguise the truth. The death 
rate has fallen, mainly because of the reduction in infantile 
mortality, which cannot go much further. If every person 
now living lived to be a centenarian, the nation would not be 
saved from decline if the present condition of natality con- 
tinued. The essential point is replacement; and if there is 
failure to produce new lives, extreme longevity merely shifts 
the date of actual decline of the aggregate population. With 
the rate of fertility which has existed in the land since 1923, 
when the birth rate fell below the figure needed to replace 
the population, the English people must die out, no matter 
what may be done to reduce the death rate. 

Between 1851 and 1881 the English birth rate hardly 
moved, ranging around 34. Between 1881 and 1901 the 
decline was not very great, from 33-9 to 28-5, still leaving 
the nation with a future. Between 1901 and 1914 there was 
a moderate decline from 28-5 to 24:1. The war years masked 
change, and in 1920 there was recovery to 25:5, only 3 points 
less than in 1901. Then followed rapid decline to the nadir 
of 1933, when the rate was 14:4. In 1934 there was a frac- 
tional recovery to 14°8; in 1935 there was a resumed decline 
to 14:7. Thus the average for the three years 1933-35 is 
about 14°6. Mr. S. P. Vivian, C.B., the Registrar-General, 
puts the birth rate needed, merely to replace the existing 
population without increase, at 19°5. Thus we are roundly 
5 points below replacement rate. The last yeat in which the 
replacement rate was recorded was 1923, when the rate was 
19°7.. Thus already there have been twelve years of virtual 
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decline. For the United Kingdom as a whole the condition 

is much the same. 

If an enemy had done this thing | An enemy did his worst 
in 1914-18, in which four years he succeeded in killing 
$74,354 British lives. (This number includes the officers and 
men who died from wounds or sickness down to September 
1919.) Thus the Germans destroyed our soldiers at the rate 
of roundly 144,000 a year. The people of England and Wales 
since the war (to say nothing of Scotland and Ireland) have 
been suppressing lives (taking the natality standard of 1913 
for comparison) by an annual number increasing from 
150,000 in 1924 to 280,000 in 1935. In the last twelve years, 
again measuring by the same so recent standard, the people 
of England and Wales have suppressed over 2,800,000 lives, 
a number which makes the casualties of the World War look 
trifling. 

If the birth rate is reckoned, not per 1000 of the entire 
population, but per 1000 of the women aged fifteen to forty- 
five, we get a ‘ fertility rate’ which was 97°5 in 1913, 75°8 
in 1924, and 59°5 last year. This is a crude comparison, 
because it does not take account of the variation in the average 
age of the women aged fifteen to forty-five within the period 
of comparison, but the fall is so startling that we need not 
trouble ourselves with statistical refinements ; when a quart 
shrinks to a pint, no precise measurement is needed to 
establish the fact. 

To state the problem in the simplest terms, let us suppose 
a nation to consist entirely of healthy, fertile, mated pairs, 
each pair having two healthy children who in their turn all 
live to be adults mating in pairs, each such pair again pro- 
ducing two healthy children. In such conditions of exact 
replacement, mated pairs succeeding mated pairs, the popula- 
tion would obviously remain stationary, neither decreasing 
nor increasing. If the pairs each produced three children, 
the population would increase by one-half in a generation. 
If the pairs produced less than two children, the population 

‘would fall. But to make good the wastage arising from lives 
that never reach marriageable age, and the many who never 
matty, it is roundly necessary for the married to produce 
three children if the population is to hold its own. 

In England a large part of the population, for various 
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reasons, is unmated, and the mated pairs are largely infertile. 
The number of unmarried women of ages fifteen to forty-five 
is about 5,000,000. Of those who are married, a large 
proportion have no children; there ate over 1,000,000 
childless homes. A further large proportion of families are 
restricted to one or two children: there are 2,500,000 one- 
child homes ; 1,350,000 two-child homes. For Britain this 
means a fast approaching decline in population. The date 
of the beginning of this certain decline depends upon the 
degree in which the existing low fertility rate remains stable, 
upon the possibility of still further reducing the death rate, 
and upon the degree of migration. There is, unfortunately, 
no guarantee that the birth rate will not sink to the 13 per 
1000 which is alarming Sweden, or to the 10 or 12 per 1000 
it has already reached in some English districts; a further 
reduction of the death rate. can only operate within narrow 
limits and can do nothing to increase the number of women 
of fertile age in the near future ; the resumption of migration 
on the pre-war scale would immediately and seriously reduce 
a population which has a present annual nominal increase of 
about 120,000. 

To speak of migration is to remind ourselves of the 
peopling of the Britains overseas. The population of the 
Empire (1935) is roundly 480,000,000, or nearly a fourth of 
the world’s population. Of these some 72,000,000 are whites, 
about 64,000,000 of the whites being English, Welsh, Scottish 
ot Irish. Thus the number of British people in the Empire is 
smaller than the population of the German Reich, which in 1935, 
with the restored Saar, was about 66,000,000. 

I give a brief analysis of the Empire’s white population in 
round figures ; 


BritisH Empire: WHITE PopULATION AT END. OF 1934. 


United Kingdom a ‘ i . 46,700,000 
Europe Irish Free State . x x! é é Q 3,000,000 
Others. . ‘ ‘ me ; a 260,000 
Asia . , . ~ . . . . . 300,000 
Africa { Union of South Africa , R : . 1,850,000 
Others. . , " ° . : 200,000 
Canada . : - ; : A - 10,700,000 
America Newfoundland . . ‘ ‘ ; : 280,000 
Others . é ‘ . a 4 . $0,000 
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Australia . s j ‘ ‘ J V 6,700,000 
South Seas New Zealand . - : 3 5 1,600,000 
Others . . . : . . ; $,000 


Total . . . " » 71,645,000 


Before the war the United Kingdom could furnish new 
lands with hundreds of thousands of migrants every year 
without diminution of domestic economic power. In 1913 
the balance of passengers outward to non-European countries 
was 329,000. Now we are in the strange position of receiving 
a balance of immigrants from the poorly peopled Dominions. 
It is a primary interest of the Empire that there should be 
again set up a stream of migrants from the mother country 
to the overseas Empire. How is this crying need to be met 
when what is a remedy for Colonial sterility spells a nearer 
doom for England ? Outside the British Isles there are some 
22,000,000 whites in all the far-flung Dominions of the Crown. 
Stephen Leacock, the famous Canadian professor of economics, 
terms his land ‘Empty Country,’ and the expression is true 
of other great Imperial areas. The world’s useful land area 
is very limited, not exceeding 34,000,000 square miles, and 
mankind as a whole needs its best use. The peopling of the 
Empire must proceed, and we are faced with the narrow 
restriction of families both here and in the overseas 
Britains. 

Consider Australia, a great continent with a population 
of less than 7,000,000, where within the area of a circle of 
400 miles radius, the circumference of which passes through 
Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide, there are 500,000 square 
miles of territory abounding in fertility and minerals. This 
area is as big as England, Italy, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Hungary, and Czechoslavakia put together, and these coun- 
tries have an aggregate population of over 200,000,000. ‘The 
birth rate of Australia is down to 16-8, and in the first half of 
this year she had a migration outwards of 3928. 

As Mr. J. A. Lyons, speaking as Prime Minister of 
Australia, said at Adelaide in March 1936, ‘ Australia cannot 
justify her position so long as she is not occupying her lands 
adequately. The time has come when we must re-examine 
the question of migration.’ 
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Lord Bledisloe warns New Zealand that her economy is 
frustrated and her political future endangered because her 
tich area of 103,000 square miles, nearly as big as that of the 
United Kingdom, is the home of only 1,600,000 people, who 
are failing to reproduce themselves; the birth rate is 16-6. 
Canada has 3,729,000 square miles of area and a population 
of less than 11,000,000, about 4,000,000 of whom ate of 
French blood, who, unlike the Frenchmen of France, are 
still fertile. The native British are not reproducing them- 
selves. The Union of South Africa has still a very small 
population ; the birth rate is 23, but the British are dying out. 
On an area of 473,000 square miles there is now a population 
of some 8,500,000. The Europeans number only 1,900,000, 
of whom some 725,000 are British, facts which are clearly 
reflected in the composition of the Union Government. 
The native population rapidly grows, for its birth rate is 
high and its death rate falling. By 1961, as things go, 
there will be 20,000,000 natives and a negligible number of 
whites. 


Mr. C. W. Cousins, late director of the South African 
Census, has said : 


The whites must welcome, and indeed invite and attract, immigrants 
from Europe, or go under. Failing this, South Africa must for ever 
abandon the prospect of maintaining a white civilisation except as a 
proportionately diminishing minority and in face of an increasing, and 
at last an overwhelming, majority. It may then be forced to abandon its 
domination, or even to abandon the country, It may accept the solution 
of degeneracy, and perpetuate a Eurafrican civilization. 


Dr. Holloway, successor to Mr. Cousins, has pointed out 
that the Union is losing native-born South Africans, and 
especially British citizens, the small increase in aggregate 
being due to foreign immigrants. The Union governs under 
mandate the great territory of South-West. Africa, conquered 
from Germany, which has an area of 322,000 square miles, 
and aspires to the control of the bordering Imperial protec- 
torates, with their aggregate native population of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000, These ambitions are sadly at variance with 
the facts of white population. 

We must bring ourselves to realise that race suicide is 
very much mote effective than war as a means of changing 
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the status of nations and the history of the world. For 
observe what happened to France, the leader of national self- 
destruction. When, two generations ago, Napoleon III. put 
everything to the hazard of war, he was at least entitled to 
suppose that France could enter the struggle with high hopes 
of success. It was by no means certain that he would have 
to fight a united Germany, and all Germany counted no 
more than 37,000,000 people against the 38,000,000 of 
France. 

France, having been beaten by Germany, then proceeded, 
in a most thorough-going way, to make it impossible for her 
ever to meet Germany again on level terms. An incredible 
thing embodied itself in cold fact. Between Sedan and the 
opening of the World War—only forty-four years—the 37,000,000 
Germans grew to, roundly, 65,000,000, while the 38,000,000 
Frenchmen grew, with the aid of much foreign immigration, to 
40,000,000. France is no longer able to defend herself. 
That was why millions of English boys fought in France in 
1914-18. They took the place of boys which French parents 
preferred to leave unborn. The process of self-immolation 
continues. In 1913, without Alsace-Lorraine, France num- 
bered 39,700,000; to-day, despite the addition of Alsace- 
Lorraine, the entire population of France is roundly where it 
was in 1913. 

There is a certain lack of vitality in France which has 
naturally arisen from her repression of life. Her population 
contains an undue proportion of the elderly and old. We 
ate suffering in the same way. The burden of the aged 
increases ; year by year England as an entity is growing old. 
As Mussolini has put it : 


It is true that even nations grow old, and at a given moment the 
inexorable law of Nature makes itself felt. These nations will witness the 
tremendous downfall of their populations, because although a hygienic 
way of living may be a means of prolonging life—and you have shown me 
that in Italy the average of human life has increased by 12—yet at a given 
moment the sickle falls. 


What folly to speak, as some do, of aiming at quality rather 
than quantity when to fail in children is to rob a nation of its 
youth and of the spirit of adventure! The British Empire 


was founded and built by a great stream of adventurous spirits 
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who went out to subdue the wilds and to colonise them. 
To-day it is as difficult to make an emigrant as to enlist a 
recruit, and we read melancholy ‘stories of disgruntled 
emigrants who find the wilds exceedingly rough and demand 
to be taken home again. 

There is this to say about quality and quantity, that both 
are diminishing. It is not true that the masses are breeding 
too freely—for such a fall in the birth rate as has occurred 
within the last half generation is admittedly the result of mass 
limitation of reproduction—but the lead in birth control 
was given by the gifted minority and the nation must there- 
fore have lost in quality even more than in quantity. The 
average number of children to the credit of the present 
Front Bench is two ; to the credit of members of Parliament 
as a whole probably no more. It is unlikely that this article 
will be read by any appreciable number of readers with as 
many as four children. 

It is small consolation to know that a falling birth rate 
is a general phenomenon of white civilisation. In 1925 I 
directed attention, in The Peril of the White, to the fact that 
in 1921 the world’s population could be put at 1,852,000,000 
(it is about 2,100,000,000 in 1936), and that less than one-third 
(603,000,000) were whites, and said : 


It is for ever true that we must renew or die. The European stock 
cannot presume to hold magnificent areas indefinitely, even while it 
refuses to people them, and to deny their use and cultivation to races 
which sorely need them. 


Of the seven Great Powers, Soviet Russia, Japan and 
Italy are growing in population, while Britain (including the 
Britons of the oversea Dominions), Germany, France and the 
United States are in decline. Although America has only 
forty people to the square mile of a rich territory, her people 
are not reproducing themselves. As recently as 1915 the 
birth rate in the American registration area was 25-1; in 
1934 it was I7°1. 

While white decline has been so widespread, two 
nations, Italy and Germany, demand our attention as having 
apparently checked the march to extinction. The recent 
birth tates of England, Germany, Italy and France are here 
compared : 
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ENGLAND, GERMANY, ITALY AND FRANCE: BirtH RATES 
SINCE 1900 
(per 1000 of population) 


Mean of 

1900-05 
1912 
1915. 
1918 (war) 
roet- 
1923 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


Italy and Germany, which as recently as 1900-05 were 
so prolific that their average birth rates for that period were 


33°5 and 35-5 respectively, while that of England had already 
fallen to 28-2 and that of France to 21-7, suffered thereafter 
so serious a decline that in 1929 the Italian rate was 25-6 
and the German rate 17-9. The German rate continued to 
fall heavily, and sank to 14:7 in 1933, while the Italian rate 
fell comparatively little—to 23-7. Then Germany made a 
sharp recovety to 18-9 in 1935—#.e., nearly to replacement 
rate—while Italy after 1932 maintained her rate, within o5, 
at 23-3, or well above replacement rate. 

While Italy and Germany thus checked a disastrous fall 
from a high fertility, England and France continued to decline 
from a poor fertility, so that last year the comparative rates 
became: Italy, 23:3; Germany, 189; France, 15:2; Eng- 
land, 14:7. These comparisons become the more remark- 
able when we remember that the Italian and German efforts, 
which we shall presently examine, were made in a period of 
acute world depression by deprived and frustrated nations, 
lacking colonies, raw materials, and, in the case of Italy, even 
native fuel. Few people realise that two-thirds of the small 
Italian area are naturally infertile. And we may well reflect 
upon what the birth rates of these two countries would have 
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become had social disintegration continued unchecked within 
their borders. 

Fortunately, it is not true that nothing we can now do in 
England can prevent a continuing decline in population : 
what is true is that virtual decline already exists, and that we 
cannot undo the results of the recent fall in fertility, 
results which will be soon inevitably expressed in a period 
of actual decline; from that period we can make a new 
advance by a renewal of fertility. This brings us to 
remedies. 

Italy and Germany (as I think, but ‘ for forms of govern- 
ment let fools contest ’ !) have been fortunate in finding leaders 
in two men who, differing in many things, are alike in realising 
the fundamental conditions of national vitality. Both resolved 
to arrest the growth of urban at the expense of rural life ; both 
have accomplished much in creating new and retenanting old 
lands: in thus creating healthy employment, both have 
created life. ‘There can be no possible doubt that this factor 
has played its part in checking depopulation in both countries. 
On the land there is a proper place for children (as soon as a 
child can walk he can rejoice in the knowledge that he is of 
some use: he is never ‘ unwanted”); in the town the child 
becomes too often an unhappy accident. In adding, in effect, 
millions of acres to their countries, Mussolini and Hitler have 
added millions of people to the future populations of Italy 
and Germany. Who makes land makes men ! 

Professor G. C. Baravelli has sketched in his Integral Land 
Reclamation in Italy the astonishing accomplishments of Italy 
in adding to her effective area. From 1870 to 1922 Italian 
land reclamation had dealt with 1,390,000 hectares. In 
1923-34 4,300,000 hectares (over 10,000,000 acres) had been 
in large part reclaimed. Once fevered marsh lands bear 
flourishing farms. Mighty works have been completed in the 
Pontine area, the Adriatic zone, Ferrara, Apulia, Sicily, 
Venice and elsewhere. Thus Mussolini, speaking at Littoria, 
one of the new cities of the reclaimed Roman Campagna, in 
the great square where now citizens gather to hear splendid 
musical performances : 

Reflect that here, only three years ago, the deadly marsh land reigned. 


We have pledged ourselves to a stern campaign. We had against us 
Nature, material conditions and—even worse—scepticism, the mental 
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inertia and moral cowardice of those who, before the beginning of the 
battle, wish to be mathematically certain of the victory ; while for us the 
conflict is even more important than the victory, for when the battle is 
undertaken with resolution, victory is infallibly its crown. 

Victory indeed, when we remember that the area of this 
redeemed new province of Littoria now maintains 215,000 
people, an increase of 175,000. In many other districts the 
redemption of waste, the creation of the conditions of life, 
have not been less remarkable. I should make it plain that 
these reclamations are not exclusively concerned with agri- 
culture. Usually they are associated with hydraulic power 
operations that create ‘ white coal,’ establish new industries, 
and give economic balance to great domains. The Italian 
engineer makes his power cable the equivalent of a canal— 
an agent of irrigation. 

How remarkable, too, the work of Hitler in adding at once 
to the fertility of German land and the fecundity of German 
people. He had to tackle the unemployment of 6,000,000, 
and by a series.of commensurate operations he reduced this 
figure to comparative insignificance while inspiring those he 
led with devotion to the common good. Mr. Lloyd George 
tells how he found fine crops growing upon what was marsh 
before Hitler. We hear so much of the German soldier ; we 
are told too little of the German spade. Yet even through 
the wall of prejudice there have broken reports of the recent 
parade of 43,000 members of the Labour Corps, ‘ each man 
shouldering a bright-bladed spade,’ full of a proper pride and 
singing words of duty and devotion that only fools could 
scoff at. I well remember that years ago I ventured to speak 
of a time to come when labour battalions would march like 
good soldiers upon the waste to subdue it ; I have lived, not 
to see this done in England, but to hear it reported from 
places abroad. No longer for Germany, declared the 
German Fuhrer, ‘ are towns to flare while villages are sacked’ ; 
the German ‘ takes another path.’ Hitler matches deeds with 
words. In a report on recent German progress, our Overseas 
Trade Department points out how the Nazi régime, making 
the land its first care, has created some 700,o0o farms that 
cannot be distrained upon ; has turned back a host of former 
agricultural labourers to the soil; has divided big estates to 
create small-holders ; has recreated a great land population 
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and provided it with the means of scientific work, four out of 
five German farmers now using electric power. 

Is the waste of British land to continue, with its concomi- 
tants of crowded town populations, condemned to deteriora- 
tion? The law of Nature is relentless : 


And now, within bis walls, the Rebel pales 
And Nature is revenged. Denatured men, 
Overtasked and weary with the work that fails, 
Refuse to breed them sons to share their pain ; 
And women, robbed of birth right, seek to drown 
In mirthless pleasure what they owe the town. 


Dame Mary Scharlieb, the veteran gynecologist, thus 
describes the effect of town life upon motherhood : 

The excitement of the life women lead and the practice of artificial 
control put their nervous systems out of order. They put off having 


babies, and then when they want them they cannot have them. They 
become nervously unfit for child-bearing.—Daily Mail, March 10, 1936. 


We should not lightly gird at the only national leaders who 
face such essential facts and who have the courage to speak to 
great peoples of duties as well as of rights. In both Italy 
and Germany it is recognised that the woman is the fountain 
of the race and that the physical and moral power of the nation 
tests in the well-being of mother and child. Italy is justly 
proud of her National Maternity and Child Welfare Institu- 
tion, which was legally established at the end of 1925 and 
greatly improved in 1933. This institution, working in 
every commune and village and using every scientific arm, 
protects and guides maternity. It cherishes mothers before, 
during and after confinement, and cares for the physical and 
moral welfare of children before and during school age. Its 
principle is that each new life is something to welcome and to 
treasure, and each mother a very precious thing. Who can 
doubt that such efforts, extended to every part of Italy, not 
only add to the number of children, but to the quality of the 
tace by educating all that is best in it? The ‘ expectation of 
life’ at every age from five to twenty-five is higher in Italy 
and Germany than in Britain. They are delightful pictures 
of happy child life that are coming from the Italy that is so 
often amusingly described as groaning in chains. And when 
I hear of maternity lectures to Italian women factory-workers, 


eagetly attended, I think of the schooling of the women 
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factory-workers of England. No such lectures are included 
in the programmes of our women’s institutes; they are 
too busy with their ‘ jolly competitions.’ 

In Germany a great degree of success has attended a law 
of 1933 attacking several problems, including that of popula- 
tion by providing loans free of interest for healthy couples 
wishing to marry. While the free Briton goes to the hire- 
purchase merchant, who lends cheaper stuff than money, 
the enslaved German borrows {£30 from his Government 
and repays it at the rate of a shilling a month for every 100 
shillings borrowed ; this 1 per cent. cancels capital, no interest 
being charged. When a baby is born—a baby inevitable in 
such charming and hitherto incredible circumstances—a fourth 
of the loan is cancelled and instalments suspended for twelve 
months. Need we wonder that the German birth rate 
recovered in 1934-35? By this time (October 1936) some 
700,000 such loans have been made, and 1,400,000 young 
Germans set up in homes. That the homes are fruitful we 
need not consult statistics to discover, but the figures go fat 
to prove what common sense would suggest. 

By an ingenious provision, the home-making law affects 
employment. Young women, to be eligible for the home 
loans, have to be workers for gain, and to leave their work 
upon marriage. Thus hundreds of thousands of young 
women have been taken off the labour market to make room 
for men. (I would some power would take our women out 
of many of the dreadful jobs they do—file-cutting, for 
example; but are they not free women ?) 

In both Italy and Germany taxes are mitigated for family 
men, and bachelors frowned upon for State employment. It 
is more years than I care to think since the present writer 
first suggested in the House of Commons the relief of the 
married taxpayer and the penal taxation of bachelors as 
‘incomplete citizens.’ (Cheers.) After some time the thing 
was done, after a fashion, by granting rebates ; so much off 
for a wife and so much more off for each young child. The 
‘so much ’ has never yet become as wide as a church door, but 
it serves as recognition of a principle which should be put 
boldly into practice. England sorely needs families of three 
children merely to maintain the existing population; let 
Mr. Chamberlain encourage National Friend No. 3 by a very 
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liberal reduction of taxation, and let him apply this provision 
to all incomes under {1000 a year. 

Akin in principle to taxation relief, but of much greater 
importance, is the ‘ family allowance’ system—the remunera- 
tion of a man according to family needs. In the war we 
naturally related ‘separation allowance’ to the number of 
the soldier’s dependants. So with unemployment benefit ; 
so much (or so little) is paid for each child. Thus, while the 
workman, of whatever family or no family, pays a flat-rate 
premium, the benefit, paid out of the common stamp pool, 
vaties with family need. These two illustrations, from war 
and peace, constitute the case for and embody the principle 
that wage should vary with the number of dependent children 
of the wage-earner. 

The family allowance system has caught on in many 
places, but it is in France that most progress has been made. 
The French system was voluntary until 1932, and according 
to M. Bonvoisin, the Director-General of the Central Com- 
mittee for Family Allowances, there were in that year 255 
Equalisation Funds benefiting 1,850,000 employees. The 
Equalisation Fund successfully solves the difficulty that if an 
employer adopted the plan as an individual he might be 
tempted to give preferential employment to bachelors or 
matried men with few dependants. The fund (Caisse de 
Compensation) pools the cost of family allowances. From the 
pool formed by a group of employers in an industry or place, 
the cost of the family allowances is distributed among the 
employers in the group in proportion to the size of their 
businesses and independently of the families of their 
employees. The institution of these funds has had happy 
and unlooked-for results in stimulating social services to 
mothers and children, and M. Bonvoisin declares that the 
birth rate in families receiving the allowance is 50 per cent. 
greater than that of the general French population. 

In 1932 the French Government made the payment of 
family allowances obligatory upon all employers of manual 
workers, including farmers; the law recognised the estab- 
lished funds and fixed minimum payments varying for different 
regions. The average allowance for three children is 118 
francs a month, or, say, 5s. tod. a week. In 1935 the 
population affected by the new law numbered $5,250,000, 
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and the family allowances amounted to 2,000,000,000 
francs. 

It cannot be said that the family allowance plan has yet 
made any detectable impression on the French birth rate, 
although it must have mitigated decline. France, unhappily, 
is a land in which the suppression of life is an old social 
custom, which too frequently goes the length of abortion. 
Those who fight for the life of France have a hard row to 
hoe, and such expedients as bounties for a third child are 
doomed to failure. However, as we have seen, the good 
M. Bonvoisin takes a hopeful view of the results of the now 
legally established family allowances. And, apart from its 
effect upon population, the system amounts to a long overdue 
measure of social justice. 

We have no excuse for not making every reasonable social 
experiment in the great issue here discussed, and, since it is 
useless to describe an evil without proposing a remedy, I put 
forward the following programme of action : 

1. There should be established a Department of Maternity 
and Child Welfare, under a Cabinet Minister, generously 
financed, to assemble, co-ordinate, organise and reform all 
existing work of the kind at present done (as under the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Act), carrying its operations 
into every district and village, to promote respect for mother- 
hood, to fit women to become mothers, and to make every 
necessary provision for the care of women before, during and 
after confinement, and for all children before and during 
school age. I see this Ministry erecting splendid maternity 
homes in every district, as is done in Italy. 

2. There should be such a modification of the income tax 
law as to encourage family life in a section of the community 
that is leading the nation in race suicide. 

3. The wage system should be modified by the payment of 
basic rates, supplemented by family allowances drawn from 
a pool furnished by employers. The allowances should be 
large enough to provide a fair proportion of the children’s 
maintenance. 

4. Marriage and motherhood should be directly 
encouraged by the provision of State dowries for healthy 
working women aged eighteen to thirty-five who wish to 
marry healthy men. The dowry, for approved expenditure, 
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to consist of two parts—(1) the sum of £20, not returnable, 
and (2) the sum of £30, advanced as a loan without interest, 
repayable by easy instalments over six years. In the event 
of a child of the marriage being born, one-half of the loan 
to be cancelled and instalments accordingly reduced; in 
the event of a second child being born, any part of the loan 
outstanding to be cancelled. The administration of the 
dowry fund to be a function of the Ministry of Maternity 
and Child Welfare. 

5. There should be a frontal attack upon the waste and 
misuse of land, including a measure for the expropriation of 
land held out of cultivation. 

This programme is certainly not for those who ‘ before 
beginning the battle wish to be mathematically certain of the 
victory.’ 

Leo Cuiozza Money. 
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THE COWARDICE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
By Tue Rev. Epwarp QUINN 


In the November issue of The Nineteenth Century an article 
entitled ‘ The Opium of the People ’ presents a severe criticism 
of the Catholic Church in the present age, particularly during 
recent months. Her past attitude over the Abyssinian ques- 
tion, her present views on Spain, and her constant policy in 
reference to the social problem are all held up as examples of 
cowardice and subservience to the interests of the wealthy and 
powerful. Coming as it does from the pen of a Catholic 
writer, the article will naturally arouse the interest both of the 
Church’s friends and enemies and, if the accusations made in 
it are well-founded, those of us who belong to that Church, 
and particularly those who, like the present writer, have the 
task of guiding souls and teaching them their duties to one 
another, have good reason to weep for shame at our dis- 
graceful neglect. Now it is certain that we have none of us 
done all that we might ; we would indeed be guilty of the 
worst pride if we claimed that we had given ourselves with 
whole-hearted and unceasing devotion to the cause of God 
and of our fellow-men. God knows we are all imperfect, 
and we are only too ready humbly to admit that fact ; but it 
is one thing to admit our imperfections and gently to rebuke 
one another for our neglect and quite another to present such 
an unkind and unjust criticism as that contained in the above- 
mentioned article. The present writer, recognising his own 
failures and the negligence of many of his fellow-Catholics, 
proposes to reply to that criticism, not by commenting on all 
its details, but simply by setting out some of the efforts made 
by the Catholic Church and her members towards the solution 
of these problems. He is confident that the unprejudiced 
reader will see from this positive statement that the record of 
the Catholic Church, from the highest to the lowest member, 
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in the present age, is worthy to rank with that of any previous 
age. 
It might seem like a Jesuitical subterfuge to insist on the 
distinction between the Church as a Divine Institution and 
the human weakness of her members, but it is true to say that 
the former can never fail, though her members may often be 
guilty of the grossest faults, and the Catholic Church as such 
is not in error or to be blamed if her subjects do not act in 
accordance with her teaching. The writer of the article 
recognises this, indeed, at one point, only to reject the distinc- 
tion at another. ‘’The Church cannot fail,’ he says. ‘The 
question is, Are Catholics going to fail the Church—and the 
world?’ Yet he holds responsible for driving Catholics into 
the Popular Front in Spain not other Catholics but the Church 
as such. ‘ All those Catholics, driven by necessity or ignor- 
ance into support of the Popular Front, will have to be 
answered for to God by the Church, that divinely inspired 
Church which has had in Spain an uninterrupted opportunity 
and a privileged position for nearly a thousand years.’ (My 
italics.) Fortunately, it is not necessary to insist on the dis- 
tinction. It can be shown that a representative number of the 
Church’s members have recognised and fulfilled in an admir- 
able manner their responsibilities to society. The official 
Church has not failed, nor have her leading representatives. 
One would have thought that the Pope’s attitude on the 
Abyssinian question had by this time been justified in the eyes 
of all who took the trouble to discover what he had actually 
said. Far from condoning by silence Mussolini’s action, the 
Pope, three weeks after the Wal-Wal incident when all Europe 
was discussing the possibility of war and Italy had begun 
preparations for it, expressed his anxiety at the increase of 
armaments, said that he was trying to believe that they were 
not intended for actual war and repeated: ‘ We invoke peace, 
We bless peace, We desire peace, We pray for peace.’ Then 
he added an unmistakable condemnation of those who 
preferred war to peace: ‘We have another prayer... . 
Scatter Thou the nations that delight in wars.’ Impressed 
by the rumours of war, growing daily more prevalent, he 
called it, on April 1, 1935, ‘a manifestation of folly so mad, 
that We regard it as absolutely impossible.’ ‘ But if,’ he 
added, ‘ anybody should dare to commit this crime, We shall 
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not be able to do otherwise than pray to God with bitterness 
of heart: “‘ Scatter Thou the nations that delight in wars.” ” 
On August 27 he stated that ‘a war of sheer conquest would 
evidently be an unjust war,’ and pointed out that even a war 
of defence must be carried on under the strictest limitations ; 
he was convinced, he said, that a way of solving the difficulties 
could be found without recourse to war of either kind. On 
the very eve of the opening of the war, on September 26, he 
expressed his hope that the needs of the Italian people, ‘a 
great and good people—my people,’ would be satisfied, ‘ but 
always with justice and peace.’ It is clear that all these 
declarations were not merely general, but had in view a 
particular application—the Italo-Abyssinian question; and 
by no stretch of the imagination could the condemnation of 
war-mongers be applied to the Emperor of Abyssinia. 

Large numbers of French ecclesiastics wrote and spoke 
against the war, and the attitude of our own Archbishop 
Hinsley was made sufficiently clear in his article ‘ White against 
Black in Africa’ in the Month of October 1935, afterwards 
reprinted as a pamphlet. 

The Catholic Press abroad, especially in France, con- 
demned the war on the grounds of Catholic Moral Theology, 
and our own Catholic Press, while calling attention to the 
case for Italy, which had not been adequately presented in 
other sources to English readers, gave prominence to articles 
and leaders denouficing the war. The Catholic Times 
published a summary of the Pope’s pronouncements, with a 
commentary indicating that these were especially condemna- 
tory of Mussolini’s action. The Universe and the Tablet 
were more or less definitely committed to opposition to the 
invasion, and the Catholic Herald admitted articles presenting 
all sides, but gave ample space to those which condemned the 
War as unjust aggression on the part of Italy. The last-named 
journal published an article by the present writer, claiming 
that the war must be judged from the standpoint of strict 
morality and coming down heavily against Mussolini. The 
Month and the Christian Democrat (read by large numbers of 
Catholic workers) were also very clearly against the Italian 

licy. 
a ~ view of this evidence, whether we sympathised with 
Italy or not, we must admit the injustice of the statement : 
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‘In the case of Abyssinia the Supreme Pontiff condoned by 
silence, and the Catholic Press openly encouraged, the support 
by Catholics of an invader who not merely waged an unjust 
and unprovoked war, but who broke international promises 
and the laws of God and man by using poison gas against a 
ptimitive and defenceless people.’ 

Before considering the Church’s attitude to the Spanish 
Civil War, it must be pointed out that this problem is vastly 
different from that of the Abyssinian invasion. It is admitted 
now on all sides that the Government of February of this year 
was elected by a minority, that, having attained power, it 
failed utterly to maintain order, that the Popular Front was a 
means adopted by Moscow to establish a non-democratic 
proletarian dictatorship in Spain, that the success of the 
Communists would have meant not only atrocities and the 
destruction of churches but the complete destruction of 
religion in Spain as in Russia. In view of the widespread 
disorder between the election of the Popular Front Govern- 
ment and the opening of the revolt, the hundreds of crimes 
which the Government failed to prevent or punish, it would 
seem that the revolt had at least as much justification as any 
in the course of history. Revolution, as the writer admits, 
is sometimes justified, and Catholic teaching, far from throw- 
ing ‘an unhappy light on the Catholic support of the Spanish 
insurgents,’ can scarcely have a practical application at all if 
not in the present situation. 

Nor can the insurgents be justly described as ‘a party 
undeniably representing the ideas of the deified State, secular 
dictatorship, extreme nationalism, and extreme militarism.’ 
Even if Fascism be said to represent these ideas, the fact is 
that Fascists form only a small section of the insurgents, 
who include Monarchists, Conservatives, Radicals, Socialists 
and Republicans. They explicitly claim to be inspired by 
genuine national and religious ideals, to be defending Spain 
and the Catholic religion from a force which hates both ; they 
promise a firm rule and a corporative government inspired 
rather by the example of neighbouring Portugal than by that 
of Italy. Where they have been successful, they have estab- 
lished order and tranquillity and, though demanding respect 
for the State, have not deified it nor governed in a spirit of 
secularist dictatorship. It is true that we have to wait to see 
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whether they will put these ideas into practice when they gain 
complete power, but at present all the evidence is against 
the suggestion that they will deify the State, become imbued 
with secularism, let loose the forces of extreme nationalism, 
or even be more militarist than is necessary to maintain order 
in the State or defend it against external enemies. There is 
every hope that Spain will become, like Portugal, a State 
inspired by Catholic principles, and, though vastly different 
from the English democratic system, its government will 
represent the best interests of the Spanish people. 

It is misleading, too, to represent the Church as supporting 
‘the heathen African troops, against whom the greatest 
crusade in history was fought and won, instead of her own 
erring, Christian, Spanish children.’ A sincere Mohammedan 
is not, strictly speaking, a heathen and, from the purely 
spiritual aspect, is more worthy of respect than an apostate 
Christian who is not content with attacking priests and nuns 
for real or supposed crimes against the proletariat, but who 
rejects all religion, commits acts of the most appalling blas- 
phemy, and professedly hates the very name of Christ. The 
fact that those who commit the atrocities in Spain are baptised 
Catholics, far from being a ground for gentle treatment, only 
increases the heinousness of their crimes. Actually, the 
Church does not blindly support the attack on the ‘ Reds,’ 
but expresses her pity for her erring children and endeavours 
to secure gentle treatment for them. 

The Pope is widely quoted as having blessed the rebels, 
but few have taken the trouble to quote the beautiful words 
at the end of his speech to the Spanish refugees on 
September 14, in which he expresses the most sublime charity 
towards even the Church’s enemies. They are worth quoting 
in full : 


And what of the others ? What is to be said of all those others who 
also are, and never cease to be, Our sons, in spite of their deeds and 
methods of persecution, so odious and so cruel, against persons and 
things to Us so dear and sacred ? 

What of those who, as far as distance permitted, have not spared Our 
person, and who with expressions and gestures so highly offensive have 
treated Us not as sons with a Father, but as foes with an enemy, who is 
particularly detested ? 

We have, beloved sons, divine precepts and examples which may seem 
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too difficult for poor and unaided human nature to obey and imitate, 
but which are in reality, with divine grace, beautiful and attractive to the 
Chtistian soul—to your souls, beloved sons—so that We cannot, and 
could not, for one moment, doubt as to what is left for Us to do—to love 
them, and to love them with a special love born of mercy and compassion, 
to love them, and since We can do nothing else, to pray for them; to 
pray that the serene vision of truth will return to their minds and will 
reopen their hearts to the desire and quest in brotherly love for the real 
common good; to pray that they may return to the Father who awaits 
them with such longing, and will make a joyful festival of their return ; 
to pray that they may be one with Us, when shortly—of this We have 
full confidence in Almighty God and in the glorious encouragement of 
this present feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, ‘ per Crucem ad 
lucem’—the rainbow of peace will shine forth in the clear sky of Spain 
bearing the news of peace to the whole of your great and splendid 
country—a peace glad and abiding, the comforter of all sorrows, the 
healer of all wounds, the fulfilment of all just and kindly aspirations that 
run not counter to the common good, the harbinger of a future of ordered 
tranquillity and of honourable prosperity. 


While blessing those ‘ who have assumed the difficult and 
dangerous task of defending and restoring the rights and 
honour of God and of Religion,’ he warns them that defence 


may go beyond due limits and that a bad intention may 
vitiate the goodness of the act. He recalls with gratitude 
those ‘ who have sought to intervene in the name of humanity.’ 
Here he obviously refers to those who have tried to mitigate 
suffering and prevent excess on either side. Far from blindly 
condemning international Communism, he places the respon- 
sibility for its progress on those who ‘through deluded 
scheming and self-interest and because of disastrous rivalry 
and egoistic pursuit of personal supremacy, ... do not 
hasten to repair the breach.’ Undoubtedly many Catholics 
ate included in that condemnation. He admits that many of 
these sad happenings find ‘ their explanation and source’ i 

the negligence and inertia of Catholics. But these things are 
not the Church’s responsibility; rather are they ‘in full and 
constant opposition to, and contradiction of, all that the 
Church teaches and tries, with all means in her power, to 
have worked out in practice.’ He then makes a manifest 
reference to the German persecution, complaining that if the 
Church’s teaching is not effective it is largely due to the way 
in which it is prevented from reaching the people. The 


Catholic Press is restricted, he says, while free circulation is 
VoL. CXX—No. 718 AA 
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allowed to that which vilifies the Church and discredits 
ecclesiastical persons and institutions and ‘ does not hesitate 
to proclaim a new Christianity.’ 

In the light of the above, we can estimate the value of the 
words at the commencement of this article: ‘ Only the Pope 
has remained comparatively silent, and this silence is as easy 
to interpret as that which he so jealously guarded when 
Mussolini marched with poison gas and high explosives to 
civilise the Abyssinians.” In both instances the Pope has 
only said a little, but he has said more than enough to repu- 
diate the implication in this statement. 

Peter was rebuked by Christ for drawing the sword in 
His defence, but th- act was the expression of spontaneous 
human love, unenligl.tened by the infinite wisdom possessed 
by the Son of God. It is not to be expected that all the 
members of the Church will maintain the careful reservations 
of Christ’s Vicar. In the face of attack, their whole instinct 
is to defend the Church even by earthly weapons. They are 
confirmed in that attitude by the fact that, even if Peter was 
not justified, there are times when justice and self-defence 
permit the use of the sword. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that ‘ Without hesitation the Catholic Church—priests, Press 
and people—has been wholeheartedly, and even fanatically, 
on the side of the insurgents.’ 

But it is an exaggeration to say: ‘From nearly every 
Catholic pulpit the people of Spain are now damned as 
cordially as once they were blessed.’ Here and there a preacher 
may have spoken of persons rather than forces, but the general 
trend has been to praise those who were defending the Church 
and attacking Bolshevism. It is, indeed, true that the Spanish 
insurgents have not been attacking abstract theories, but the 
concrete individuals who held them and put them into 
practice. In the pulpit, however, attention has been called 
to diabolical powers which misled the Spanish people, to the 
unquestionable threat to Christianity and all civilised order 
from Communism, and, in not a few cases, to the culpable 
neglect of Catholics in regard to the bad social conditions 
which give rise to Bolshevism. 

The Catholic Press, for the reasons already given, was 
for the most part on the side of the insurgents, but the French 
Dominican weekly Sept was blamed for not singing the praises 
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of the Spanish rebels, and gave publicity to varied and opposed 
views on the war, including an article by a Spaniard con- 
demning the army for putting itself in the wrong instead of 
offering itself to the incapable Government to maintain order, 
The English Catholic Herald published without comment an 
article by the Italian priest, Don Luigi Sturzo, which con- 
demned both rebels and Basque Catholics for putting politics 
first. 

Finally, on the Spanish question, it is untrue to say that 
the Church ‘has had an uninterrupted opportunity and a 
privileged position for nearly a thousand years.’ For the past 
hundred years the Church has been limited, barely tolerated, 
and often actively persecuted by successive Liberal Govern- 
ments. For half a century before that, Gallican-minded rulers 
were trying to subordinate the Church to the State. On the 
other side, the turning-point in the struggle between Christian 
and Saracen in Spain only came in 1212, and the struggle of 
the two powers for ascendancy was only ended by the con- 
quest of Granada in 1492. The period of the Church’s 
privileged position is thus reduced to less than three hundred 

ears. 

: The mote general accusation against Catholics is that, in 
their hysterical fear of Communism, they have failed to 
appreciate that the struggle is fourfold and that the forces of 
Capitalism and Fascism are equally reprehensible from the 
point. of view of Catholic teaching; they are said to have 
allied themselves with the rich and powerful against the poor, 
allowing their religion to be used as an instrument for oppress- 
ing the latter ; the Church in recent times, it is claimed, has had 
nothing to say on the subject of private property and the right 
to strike. The Church is said to be ‘apparently ready to 
make any possible terms with literally any individual or 
party against that enemy’ (Communism), and the taunting 
question is asked, ‘ By what heroic action, by what splendid 
word, has the Church ever in this century demonstrated her 
positive, as opposed to her negative, social teaching ?’ 

The Pope’s attitude towards Communism is well known, 
but it must be pointed out that this attitude is not based on 
any desire for material security or fear of the deprivation of 
wealth. It is due to the materialist and avowedly anti- 
Christian nature of Communism and to the fact that its 
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materialist and anti-religious theory is given the most appalling 
expression in practice. It is the cause on a widespread scale 
of something much worse than any material suffering—the 
apostasy of many and the loss of souls. Neither Fascism nor 
Capitalism leads directly to these results, and particularly not 
on so wide a scale, and, though both are materialist and 
contradictory to religious principles, they often even incon- 
sistently permit the free exercise of religion; Communism 
inevitably seeks to destroy it. It is true that the evils arising 
out of a Capitalist system give rise to Communism among 
those who suffer from them and that many adopt Communism 
by way of reaction to Fascism, but when the battle is at the 
height we do not turn to attack those who are sincerely 
opposed, along with ourselves, to one who is recognised as 
the common enemy. Whenever we are able, during a lull 
in the fighting, to point out the faults of our allies, we do so, 
and, when we have conquered the common enemy, we shall 
be prepared if necessary to do battle for justice’ sake with 
those who claimed to be allies. 

That Communism is regarded by the Pope as the greatest 
enemy there is no doubt, and there is no need to quote here 
his views on that subject ; the justification of his attitude has 
already been given. It remains to show that the Pope’s 
opposition to Communism does not result in neglect of other 
problems, social and political, nor in unconditional alliance 
with anyone who shares his hatred of that power. 

A hasty glance through the encyclicals and published 
addresses of Pope Pius XI. will reveal the fact that they 
present a solid mass of positive social teaching, and that the 
negative aspect and the attack on Communism receive com- 
paratively brief treatment. His first encyclical outlined the 
remedies to be adopted for the restoration of the international 
order after the troubles left by the war, in 1929 he issued a 
long instruction on the Christian Education of Youth and, 
twelve months later, explained at length in the encyclical 
Casti Connubii the Church’s positive teaching on Matrimony. 
Quadragesimo Anno is a2 most complete expression of social 
teaching, condemning errors but giving the fullest explanation 
of all aspects of social rights and duties. His letter concerning 
Catholic Action, issued on June 29, 1931, and addressed to 
the whole Catholic world, is indeed mainly negative, but it 
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is a condemnation, not of Communism, but of the action of 
that very Fascist State to which he is said to be subservient. 
This was followed, after a few months, by a fierce attack on 
those responsible for the economic crisis, for the increase of 
unemployment and for the piling up of armaments, against 
those rich and powerful ones, again, towards whom the 
Church is said to be cowardly subservient. His condemna- 
tion of the Soviet campaign against God was contained in a 
very short letter, which appealed for peaceful intervention, 
for reparation and prayer, and spoke of ‘ Our beloved Russian 
people,’ most of whom had belonged to a schismatic Church. 

It will be valuable to call attention to some aspects of 
his teaching on other matters than Communism : 


On private property : 


First, let it be made clear beyond all doubt that neither Leo XIIL., 
nor those theologians who have taught under the guidance and direction 
of the Church, have ever denied or called in question the twofold aspect 
of ownership, which is individual or social according as it regards 
individuals or concerns the common good. ‘Their unanimous conten- 
tion has always been that the right to own private property has been 
given to man by nature, or rather by the Creator Himself, not only in 
order that individuals may be able to provide for their own needs and 
those of their families, but also that by means of it, the goods which the 
Creator has destined for the human race may truly serve this purpose. 
. .. There is a double danger to be avoided: ‘ individualism’ and 
‘ collectivism.’ 

Most helpful . . . are the efforts of those who . . . seek to define 
the boundaries imposed by the requirements of social life upon the right 
of ownership itself or upon its use. 

A man’s superfluous income is not left entirely to his own discretion. 
. . . The grave obligations of charity, beneficence, and liberality which 
rest upon the wealthy, are constantly insisted upon in telling words by 
Holy Scripture and the Fathers of the Church. 

The immense number of propertyless wage-earners on the one hand, 
and the superabundant riches of the fortunate few on the other, is an 
unanswerable argument that the earthly goods so abundantly produced in 
this age of industrialism are far from rightly distributed and equitably 
shared among the various classes of men. [Qwadragesimo Anno, May 15, 


1931.] 
On the uplifting of the worker : 


The uplifting of the proletariat . . . calls for more emphatic assertion 
and more insistent repetition on the present occasion. 
Every effort must be made that at least in future a just share only of 
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the fruits of production be permitted to accumulate in the hands of the 
wealthy, and that an ample sufficiency be supplied to the working men. 

In labour . . . there is a social as well as a personal or individual 
aspect to be considered. [Ibid.] 


On the results of Capitalism : 


Free competition is dead ; economic dictatorship has taken its place. 
Unbridled ambition for domination has succeeded the desire for gain ; 
the whole economic life has become hard, cruel and relentless in a ghastly 
measure. . . . The State, which should be the supreme arbiter, ruling in 
kingly fashion far above all party contention, intent only upon justice 
and the common good, has become instead a slave, bound over to the 
service of human passion and greed. As regards the relations of peoples 
among themselves, a double stream has issued forth from this one foun- 
tain-head: on the one hand, economic Nationalism or even economic 
Imperialism ; on the other, a not less noxious and detestable Interna- 
tionalism or international Imperialism in financial affairs, which holds 
that where a man’s fortune is, there is his country. [Ibid.] 


On Fascism : 


It is an unjustifiable pretension . . . to come and teach the Church 
and her Head what is sufficient and what must be sufficient for the 
education and Christian formation of souls and for promoting . . . the 
application of the principles of the Faith in social life. To this unjustifi- 
able presumption is added very clear evidence of the absolute incom- 
Petence of the pretenders and their complete ignorance of the matters 
under discussion. 

A conception of the State which makes the rising generations belong 
to it entirely, without any exception, from the tenderest years up to 
adult life, cannot be reconciled by a Catholic either with Catholic doctrine 
or with the natural rights of the family. 

What is to be thought about the formula of the oath, which even 
little boys and girls are obliged to take, that they will execute orders. 
without discussion from an authority which, as we have seen and 
experienced, can give orders against all truth and justice and in disregard 
of the rights of the Church and its souls ? . . . Such an oath, as it stands, 
is unlawful. [Non Abbiamo Bisogno, June 29, 1931.] 


He has frequently expressed his sympathy with suffering 
Catholics in Germany and repeatedly condemned the Nazi 
pagan conception of the State. At the opening of the recent 
Press Exhibition he called attention to the persecution of the 
Church in Germany which prevented even Catholic news- 
papers from being shown in Rome. It is sufficiently clear 
that the Church’s head is fully aware of all the evils of our 
time and has not hesitated to express his views. ‘There is the 
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heroic action. There is, indeed, ample evidence of heroic 
action on the part of the Church’s members, even on the part 
of those archbishops and bishops who, it is said, ‘go in 
perpetual fear of a “ scandal ”.’ 

In Russia Catholic and Orthodox archbishops and bishops 
have been martyred and allowed to die, through forced labour 
and evil prison conditions, for no other reason than their 
attention to the duties of their state. With them have 
suffered large numbers of priests. There are also bishops and 
priests travelling about the country as beggars, reduced to the 
strictest poverty, and leading genuinely heroic lives in order 
to bring the ministrations of religion to the people. One of 
those who endured that life for a long period, by deliberate 
choice, was the cultured Bishop D’Herbigny, author of learned 
treatises on Dogmatic Theology and president of the Pontifical 
Commission for Russia. And who can deny the courage of 
the German hierarchy, returning again and again to the 
defence of Christianity threatened by Nazi paganism? For 
this same cause many of the German clergy have been im- 
prisoned and taken into concentration camps; and those who 
have been most active in promoting better social conditions 
have been the first to be suspected of activity against the new 
State. In other places the clergy have not been called upon 
to make the same heroic sacrifices, but it cannot be denied that 
they have been energetic in condemning other evils than 
Communism and in seeking to promote a better social order. 
The Dutch bishops recently issued a severe condemnation of 
National-Socialism, the French bishops have spoken boldly 
on the international and social order, on the question ef peace 
and the better distribution of the world’s goods. Members 
of out own English hierarchy have called attention again and 
again to the pressing needs of our time. Apart from many 
less famous priests, one may quote the names of Fr. Martin- 
dale, the Jesuit, and Fr. Vincent McNabb, the Dominican, as 
examples of priests who are untiring in their attack on all the 
materialism of our times, in their work for the poor and 
oppressed, and in their efforts to build up a social order from 
which the evils of Communism, Fascism and Capitalism are 
alike banished. If concrete examples are required, they may 
be seen in Fr. Martindale’s Poplar settlement and in his work 
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among those seamen whose existence is ignored by those 
on the upper deck, or in Fr. McNabb’s frequent castigations 
of slum conditions and in his positive work in the Catholic 
land movement. 

‘Our ‘third-rate capitalist Press, pettily parochial,’ fre- 
quently publishes articles on every aspect of social theory and 
activity, and is not infrequently criticised by British Fascists 
for its opposition to or lack of sympathy for their views. 
One, admittedly less popular but highly important, paper, 
which is wholly devoted to the criticism of the evils of 
Capitalism and to the publication of positive doctrines on the 
social and economic order, is G. K.’s Weekly, started by a 
world-famous Catholic and carried on by his best and equally 
famous friend, Hilaire Belloc. Even more satisfactory on 
these subjects is the foreign Catholic Press, of which Sepé, 
already mentioned, is perhaps the best example. 

Instructed by this Press, obeying the precepts and follow- 
ing the example of their bishops and priests, the Catholic laity 
have carried out the Church’s social mission to an extent 
which certainly equals, and perhaps surpasses, that of any 
previous age. The great progress of the Catholic Social 
movement in Germany, now severely hampered by the 
National-Socialist legislation, the activities in France and 
Belgium of the J.O.C.,.a movement devoted directly to the 
Christianisation of the working masses, indirectly to the 
eradication of the evils of the present social and economic 
system by the establishment of a positive Catholic order, the 
building up of a Christian State by Dollfuss in Austria and 
Salazar in Portugal are facts which should be known to anyone 
who claims to be informed about current affairs. And if one 
seeks for an example of heroism, did not Dollfuss die in 
defence of a country menaced, not by Communism, but by 
National-Socialism ? Perhaps the defence of the Alcazar, so 
nobly recorded in a poem in that very issue of The Nineteenth 
Century, would not yet be accepted as a heroic gesture in 
defence of positive Catholic social teaching. Some of us are 
convinced that it will be revealed as such in the passage of 
time. 

Nor are our English Catholic laity very far behind their 
Continental brethren in promoting the social principles of the 
Church. We have an organisation called the Catholic Social 
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Guild, whose object is to instruct Catholics, especially those of 
the working class, in social principles in order that they may 
act upon them and influence others. The Guild co-operates 
also with non-Catholic societies, for the same excellent 
purpose. Something like heroism is shown in the provision 
made by local branches of the Guild to send individuals up 
to Oxford to the Catholic Workers’ College to receive further 
instruction in positive social doctrine. For this it is necessary 
that unemployed and ill-paid workers should provide sub- 
scriptions and donations which they can ill afford, that writers 
and lecturers of the first rank should give their services 
gratuitously or for a fee which scarcely pays expenses. 

In face of this vast effort of the Catholic Church, rising 
often to heroism and sometimes to martyrdom, only the 
utterly incredulous could find it ‘ hard to believe that this is the 
same institution which bred a Hildebrand, an Innocent, a 
Bernard, a Francis, a Thomas Aquinas, even a Leo XIII.,’ 
only the incurably hopeless could expect ‘ the final victory of 
materialism ’ or the conquest of civilisation ‘ by the “ bour- 
geois,” that mean and greedy mediocrity,’ and only those who 


have abandoned all charity could accuse us of cowardly 


subservience to the lords of this world. 


Epwarp QUINN. 


Vor. CXX—No. 718 





AN IRISHMAN IN SPAIN?* 
By PeapaR O’DONNELL 


I was at Sitges, some thirty odd miles from Barcelona, when 
the army officers rose up against the Popular Front Govern- 
ment. I do not know at what time in the morning the news 
reached our village. There did not appear to be anything 
unusual afoot when I walked across the beach around nine 
o’clock to have a lazy row in a punt in the bay. I landed 
when other members of our holiday party crossed the strand 
on the way to church, and no word of anything new caught 
my ears even then. Nor did there seem anything unusual in 
the size of the congregation ; the church was crowded to the 
door. Spanish Catholics do not regard the church on 
entrance as we do in Ireland. It is a sociable sort of place to 
them, and they talk as freely as in a café. Children have a 
busy time. They are sent running up to kiss Aunt Isabelle 
here and to salute Uncle Francisco there, and they must hold 
court round grandmother and answer her questions while 
the proud parents smile encouragement as they arrange the 
world with their neighbours. All this, I was told, is an echo 
down the corridors of history, for there was a time when 
people bought and sold their wares within the cathedral. 
God is a neighbourly sort of a body in Spain, who does not 
demand any great ceremony except at fiesta time. 

I met a Scotsman on the pier below the church; I had 
got to know him in Barcelona, where we had mutual friends. 
He told me he heard that there was some trouble there. 
Such a rumour might not ordinarily have meant much in 
Spain; but I had been in Barcelona on the Friday before, 
and met men who told me that since Tuesday they had sat up 
nightly doing sentinel for the city, so that a Fascist rising 


2 From I was is Spain Then, a book to be published by Methuens early in the 
New Year. 
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might not catch the people asleep. On my way back to the 
hotel I was drawn towatds a throng of people under a loud- 
speaker, and the first news of the rising to reach my ears was 
startling enough : 

Will all those prepared to give blood transfusions to wounded report 
to the following places? . . . 

All chemist shops are to be opened immediately, and the staffs will 
attend to receive the wounded. .. . 


All windows are to be thrown open. Shuttered windows will be 
fired into. 


And you never saw a village so hushed. Tension 
tightened down on talk, so that groups could only search 
their way into association by glances. I sought out an 
Italian—he was a refugee from his own country—whom I 
had got to know rather well, and to whom the rising would 
not have been so much a surprise, for he had been with me 
in Barcelona on the Friday before. When I finally tracked 
him down he was in the midst of a group of refugees to whom 
the rising brought special danger. The Italian was positive 
that a Fascist Government in Spain would deport him to 
Italy, and his rage was a peculiarly sharp, personal affair 
against people who threatened to do the like of that to him ; 
and he cursed his luck that this had not found him in Bar- 
celona. Many Barcelona workers would hold together and 
make their way to the French border, he argued. 

As we talked, eddies of rumours swirled round us, coming 
from those untraceable sources on which fevered minds draw. 
The army had risen. The fleet was bombarding Barcelona. 
The foreign legion had landed. The Government had 
betrayed the people; the rising had been betrayed to the 
Government, and the fighting was merely the resistance of 
the officers to arrest. The trade unions had called on the 
people to rise and help the Government to overpower the 
atmy officers. ‘The workers had already won in Barcelona. 

There were other refugees, too, whose first impulse was 
escape. We talked of their problem, and argued that all a 
man needed to get through a frontier were patience and a 
dash of daring. All he had to do was to dodge arrest here in 
this village, and there was still the whole wide world for 
him to wander in. Besides, what of those watchers sitting 
up night after night in Barcelona waiting for the rising ? 
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Clearly a fight was still in progress in Barcelona. What was 
the temper of our village? And what of the villages around ? 
Might not the countryside be on the move soon to support 
the Government ? 

We moved into the midst of the village population, 
packed into the streets around the fishermen’s café. There 
could be no doubt where the popular sympathy lay; they 
were fiercely on the side of the Government. Men’s eyes 
could not fail to stray to the church perched on a rocky 
eminence above. Yesterday it was beautifully situated, 
commanding a grand view; to-day it just commanded. 
Whoever held the church held the vantage point of the 
village. And a little distance behind the church stood the 
barracks of the local police force. Suddenly a man’s voice 
crashed from a window. It was strange to me that in this 
situation the spokesman through whom the developing 
excitement found voice did not feel called on to make any 
review of the situation. It was as though the milling talk 
of the groups, worked out to a conviction, merely chose 
a voice to give an order: ‘ All men with guns go home and 
get them and come back here.’ Men rushed off helter- 
skelter. Those with nowhere to go just cheered. Men who 
had already anticipated this order held aloft the weapons 
hitherto carried unobtrusively in the crowd. Clear voices of 
women belled through the confusion. 

And now the armament of the village rushed into view ; 
and such armament !—old pin-fires, murderous bull-dogs, 
splendid shot-guns, swords and brand new rifles. A group 
of workmen arrived in a car—men standing on the footboard 
holding their weapons aloft, youths riding on the bonnet. 
This first car-load got an ovation. It was more than a group 
of men: it was an idea; and it filled my own soul with 
laughter. It is always exciting to see widely separate peoples 
behave in exactly similar ways in similar circumstances ; and 
in our struggle in Ireland we, too, had ridden joyously like 
this in ‘ borrowed’ motors. Laughing groups dashed off in 
every direction: ‘ Take the motor cars from the rich.’. If 
the middle class only knew it, they were lucky at that moment 
to have cats to lose, for the cars would probably save many 
of their lives. A new ruling class sweeping confusedly into 
power must assure itself that it has arrived. Better take cars 
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than lives! The whole business had the weird familiarity of 
a dream. 

What pandemonium! The village became a bedlam of 
car sirens and screeching brakes. Fists flashed in the air to 
the thunderous ‘ sa/ud.’ The passion of the village, freed of 
its darkness, flared into a joyous uproar. The ferreting out 
of cars became a competition. Those owners who had 
escaped the first swoop tried desperately to safeguard their 
motors. It was the act of madmen. To balk men in search 
of a car might easily cost a man already known as an opponent 
his life. I saw tragedy averted by a hair’s breadth. A woman 
just managed to make raiders believe that her husband did 
not know that men seizing cars had any authority to do it, 
and, furthermore, that it was she herself who had concealed 
the car. She told them where it was, and stood very still in 
the doorway until the gate closed behind them. I wondered 
what the background was, for clearly it was not a car that 
was the issue here, but escape. It was the first time I glimpsed 
the Italian’s problem in another setting. 

There was scarcely a shadow of direction at this stage. 
Every group that could think of a house to raid, whether for 
arms or motor cars, went off and raided ; and raiders followed 
one another at the gallop to houses that had already been 
visited. The fishermen were up and at it like the rest, and 
old warriors of nets and sails rested their shot-guns against 
their boats while they did odd jobs with the gear. And the 
women made the devil’s own noise, fussing around, taking 
food to men that had really nothing to do but go home and 
eat ; but women play up like that when men play at soldiers, 
and even when it is not play. 

As the raids had been everybody’s affair, all naturally 
gathered together when there were no more cats to seize, 
The car campaign had been brought to complete victory. But 
the situation so far as arms were concerned was not nearly so 
clear. For here rumours entered. Somewhere around there 
were secret dumps of arms which escaped the search. Perhaps 
in the chapel; perhaps in the convent. In this house; in 
that house. And one here and there was excited enough to 
spring up on a car and say his say—or her say—out loud. 


The crowd found itself hearing its own suspicious thoughts 
voiced from this corner or that. And people took it for 
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gtanted that those who spoke could also answer questions. 
Was this true? Was that true? Had the Moors really 
landed? Had a battle really been fought on the outskirts of 
the town? And all the time car brakes yelled. 

And now derelict cars began to come in, and they got 
such cheers as their swankier sisters could no longer evoke. 
And laughter arose; and when men laugh they seek ease. 
People remembered that they had legs that needed to rest, 
so they strayed towards the cafés. But those who had spoken 
remained behind and spoke more to one another, and then 
sat in a hall and had paper printed and stamps made and 
became the Government of the village. 

Back in our hotel there was naturally a good deal of 
uneasiness. Members of our+party whose leave was vety 
much to time-table were worried whether this would mean 
that there would be no trains. And our landlord was down 
and out: he was the most collapsed man you could see. 
Even his voice was gone ; he would speak in whispers if you 
let him. One forgot out there, amid all the uproar, that some 
men cowered in terror from its fierce joy. 

At first I thought it might be the blow to the tourist 
ttaffic that had him down. In 1922 I heard a woman weep 
over a young man killed in a political clash and end up by 
producing the telegram cancelling a tourist booking, which 
was the true cause of her sorrow. A fish-buyer in 1916 
moaned the roof down over the rising in Dublin, and then 
explained that it would probably hold up his shipment of 
petiwinkles. But this was different. It was terror, real 
terror, and in a young man too. 

Human intelligence is a flimsy affair. Any touch of scare 
is fatal to it. The human mind is almost as unprotected as 
a naked candle; and men are the most pitiable of all scared 
animals. Fear breaks in through unexpected doors. You 
can say you are not afraid of this, nor that, but suddenly you 
come face to face with something—less terrible, really— 
which you do fear. You may be even able to say quite 
truthfully that you are not afraid to die, and know that it is 
neither an intellectual pose, nor hysteria. And yet ... New 
rulers violently arising . . . New ideas... 

And in the crowd old memories. When an old tyranny 
falls—and to some persons all authority must be tyranny— 
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old bruises sting like new welts. In any halt in revolutionary 
advance local history gets mauled by the grab of village 
memory and yields much that is hateful. For in Catholic 
villages there is a muttering world long held back by the whip, 
not soothed into quiet, and easily uncovered. I saw the 
world strip its old bruises now, saw the new ideas which 
should have lit up a new to-morrow darken with the venom 


of old conflicts. 

Priests do weird things in Catholic countries. In a 
provincial town in Ireland a missionary and four other 
ptiests broke into a garage where young Republicans were 
holding a conference and cuffed three of them to the church 
where a mission was in progress, walking them up the aisle 
in full view of the congregation with as much arrogance as 
ever Roman conqueror paraded captives; and, not content 
with that, the missionary boasted from the altar that he had 
smashed this particular Republican group in the parish. It 
is such mad acts that set the villagers muttering that the priest 
must go. Besides, he would be the one best able to gather 
evidence later. By midnight I believed the church was safe 
for that first night, but its safety rested on the power of those 
who would keep clouds off a cause; the men with faith 
had not the same reason to go to its defence. I went to the 
window early next morning. The church was still there. 

The proprietor announced that the hotel staff was gone 
and the guests must fend for themselves. I got hold of our 
waiter to find out if any news had come through. He told 
me that the trade union leaders, Communist leaders, and others 
called on the people to rise in support of the Government. 
Thus the isolation manifested in the ferment of strikes and 
criticism of the Government was bridged by the radio. The 
men of our villages would send out the biggest column they 
could arm towards Saragossa. He would be with the column, 
for he was lucky enough to have a rifle... . 

Young men with shot-guns and revolvers walked into our 
hotel and told the proprietor how many men he would have 
to feed daily. They also found out from him how many 
unoccupied rooms were available, and he was told that he 
would probably be asked to billet people each evening, 
Anybody coming either for food or bed would carty an order 
from the village council. Our landlord was the very spirit of 
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accommodation. By midday a lorty-load of men from an 
outside village came into the hotel to dine. They were full 
of news. Barcelona was the battle-ground. The whole 
countryside was ready to move to Barcelona if called on. 
But of course they had to put their own villages in order first. 
Yes, there had been fighting in some of the villages. Nobody 
could travel the road without a permit. Everywhere between 
here and Barcelona the people had risen in support of the 
Government. 

My wife is a rare spirit in difficulties ; she rises to them 
with a laugh. She was ready now to set out with me for 
Barcelona to see what was to be seen and to travel in a lorry 
with armed workers. I started off for the workers’ hall to 
get a permit. And then came disaster to our plan for that 
day. ‘The promenade was noticeably empty, and there was 
not the same orchestration of sirens on the street. Many 
people were standing still gazing fixedly towards the chapel. 
But nothing was happening there that I could see. And then 
suddenly the great massing of people on the strand and on 
the promenade in front of the fishermen’s café came into 
view between the trees. We reached the outskirts of the 
ctowd and inquired eagerly. But there was no need for 
reply, for just then men came out of the church door dragging 
church furniture after them. The sacking of the church had 
begun. Not a word from the crowd. Nota murmur. Not 
a movement. There was an ait of unreality about it all. 
Daylight. The silence. The fishing boats. A crowd of 
normal workaday people. 

My wife plucked my arm. We walked back clear of the 
crowd. For the moment she was quite crushed. She had 
been so joyously, wholeheartedly in sympathy with the 
uprising in the village, and now this had come to take the 
joy out of it all. She would not look on. Nor would she 
travel with people who would do the like of this. I left her 
at the door of the hotel and walked back. I made my way 
easily through the silent crowd and crossed a strip of strand 
in front of one of the boats. On an upturned box a middle- 
aged fisherman sat mending a net, pausing now and then to 
take in the scene before him. Priests’ vestments came flying 
through the air. The monstrance crashed on a flagstone. I 
was sotry now any word had been said against burning, for 
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burning would have been better than this. Certainly not 
more than twenty people were at work—all men; and two 
of them were of the foreign band I had encountered the 
evening before. Statues came flying through the air, and 
little bursts of laughter broke out on and off. St. Patrick 
got a cheer, for his statue landed snugly into some shavings 
ina box. The confessional-boxes were flung bodily on to the 
strand. And still nobody stirred. 

A few children ventured near the débris. A boy of ten 
picked up a vestment. It was a signal—the children of the 
village swept on to the strand and dressed themselves in any 
bit of vestment they could see. One raised the monstrance 
and started a procession. Gales of laughter swept the crowd. 
The assembled village began moving again along the strand 
and promenade. I found that my wife had come back. We 
walked along the strand. A punt was gripped by the nose 
on the beach and we pushed her off. Children were lighting a 
bonfire now. I pulled out into the bay. I was glad to have 
seen what I had seen and anxious to examine myself in rela- 
tion to it, for I could not say where I stand on religious 
issues if I set out to examine them ; few men could. I some- 
times say that I am a Catholic in the same way that Tone was 
a Protestant; it is there, but it is not a condition that I 
can identify apart from my general convictions. But there 
is a tenderness in me for what is tender in people. I have 
shared religion on islands where life is bare and hard, and I 
have seen it survive in the wreckages that drift around casual 
lodging-houses in industrial countries; and I believe I 
would always help to defend any man against interference 
with his religious belief and against having religion imposed 
upon him. And I knew now beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that if I were on the village committee I should have insisted 
that we fight a section of our friends if necessary to prevent a 
scene like this. 

My wife and I talked it out. We recalled home scenes. 
In Ireland in 1922 priests had made a greater mockery than 
that by the children on the strand; and it was unthinkable 
that a Catholic village stood aside and watched a score of 
unarmed men sack their church unless something had 
separated them from its life. What should have happened 
to the first priest who locked the chapel door against one of 
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our dead in Ireland in 1922 ? Were the people of Roscommon 
tight in barricading the church against the bishop when he 
penalised Father O’Flanaghan for being on the Republican 
side ? 

And there in a punt in a bay in the Mediterranean we 
worked our way through clouds that I knew must carry 
untold confusion among the Irish people. And in the quiet 
we rowed back. And I walked to the hall to seek a permit 
to take the road to Barcelona. 


PEADAR O’DONNELL. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
THetr Cost AND DisTRIBUTION 
By B. M. Hzapicar 


Durinc the last fifteen years or so attention has frequently 
been called, from various quarters, to the difficulty of obtaining 
access to important official documents, and to the greatly 
increased cost of these to the purchaser in recent times. 
Representations from societies such as the Royal Statistical 
Society and the Library Association had little effect on the 
Treasury, and any small concessions made have been at the 
expense of previous privileges. My remarks on this subject 
in an address at Balliol College in September to the annual 
conference of the Association of Special Libraries and Infor- 
mation Bureaux have received a certain amount of attention 
in the Press, and the present moment seems opportune for 
again putting forward the desirability of a change of attitude 
on the part of those responsible for the preparation and 
circulation of Government publications, the indispensable 
sources of information for all that concerns our national life 
and development—political, economic and social. 

The matter of pricing these publications is governed by 
the rule of the Stationery Office that the cost of printing and 
distribution must be recovered from sales, while the actual 
work of compiling the various reports, etc., is a national 
charge and has no effect on the sale price of a publication. 
The number of copies likely to be sold is estimated before 
publication of a document, and the anticipated revenue is 
averaged out for each copy. It must be remembered that 
Command Papers, whatever their cost of production, must 
be issued in sufficient numbers to meet the needs of members 
of the Houses of Parliament. Sir Frederick Atterbury, in 
his evidence to the Select Committee on Publications and 
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Debates Reports, 1915, said, ‘ The service of the Government 
of the country requires that certain information which has 
been collected by the State shall be made public,’ and that 
‘the cost of composition is an absolute necessity.’ This 
means that a definite number of copies being compulsory for 
a particular purpose, the composition must necessarily be a 
charge on that purpose, and libraries, institutions and indi- 
viduals should only be charged for the cost of the paper, 
the machining and the binding of the extra copies needed to 
supply them. As an instance, let us take the ‘ Report of the 
Industrial Assurance Committee, 1933.’ This consists of 
118 pages, and the cost of printing and distributing it was 
£115—toughly, £1 per page. An additional 1000 copies 
would probably cost somewhere around £5, and this sum 
represents, roughly, the non-compulsory expenditure on this 
publication. A charge of twopence per copy would therefore 
be adequate to cover cost, but the official retail price is two 
shillings per copy.—In other words, the would-be purchaser 
is expected to cover not only the cost of his individual copy 
but also that of the copies which must be printed for State 
purposes. The Treasury should be compelled to revert to 


its former practice, and price Government publications in 
accordance with the spirit of the resolution approved by the 
House of Commons in 1836. That resolution was as follows : 


That the Parliamentary Papers and Reports printed for the use of 
the House should be rendered accessible to the public by purchase at 
the lowest price they can be furnished, and that a sufficient number of 
extra copies shall be printed for that purpose. 


It may be argued that these reports are available in the 
public and other libraries, and that, therefore, the individual 
does not need to spend money on them. Unfortunately, this 
is not the case. Libraries have to purchase these publications, 
the ‘ free list’ having been abolished in 1924, except for the 
copyright libraries and a few special institutions, and although, 
after repeated representations, the Treasury granted a subsidy 
of 50 per cent. to rate-supported and university libraries, very 
many libraries found the tremendously increased charges 
for Government publications prohibitive. The Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, in reply to a question in the House 
on December 11, 1924, reiterated his view that the concession 
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of the 50 per cent. subsidy, granted by his predecessor, 
represented ‘a full recognition of any claim which the rate- 
payers of any area may have upon the general body of tax- 
payers in this matter.’ The concession of this subsidy, 
however, is not a tremendous act of generosity, when it is 
remembered that the considerable free list had been abolished 
and that ordinary sale agents received a liberal discount from 
the Stationery Office. 

The effect of the increase of prices is shown by the 
following figures. In 1913 the subscription to parliamentary 
publications of both Houses was £17, in 1924 it was £38, 
and at the present time it is £28. The position is even worse 
than it appears at first sight, for the transference of a large 
number of the most serviceable and more expensive publica- 
tions from the ‘ parliamentary’ to the ‘ non-parliamentary ’ 
list resulted in only 1056 documents being received in 1924 
for £38, against the 1521 documents received in 1913 for £17. 
This is not all, for not only was the number of documents 
supplied considerably lower with the increased subscription, 
but many of the documents were very much reduced in size. 
The Chief Registrar’s ‘ Report on Trade Unions for 1913’ 
cost 15, 2d, that for 1921 cost 55. 6d., but it contained only 
one-third the number of pages comprised in the earlier issue— 
an actual increase of about 1300 per cent.! The other side 
of the picture shows that the subscription for non-parliamen- 
tary publications increased from £53 in 1913 to £203 in 1924, 
but the number of documents supplied increased from 1680 
to 2450. 

The practice of making the evidence of a particular 
committee a non-parliamentary publication, whilst the report 
of the committee is issued as a parliamentary paper, works 
against the public every time, because the basis of pricing 
non-parliamentary documents is different, and they are not 
included, as used to be the case, within the subscription for 
parliamentary publications. Outstanding instances are the 
Cave Committee’s ‘ Report on the Trade Board Acts ’ (Cmd. 
1645), 1922, and the Cohen Committee’s ‘ Report on Industrial 
Assurance’ (Cmd. 4376), 1933. This latter was priced at 
25., but the Minutes of Evidence, by far the more important 
part of the publication, cost £2 10s. ‘The Cave Report was 
published at 2s., but the Minutes of Evidence volumes were 
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“non-parliamentary’ publications and cost 30s. In both 
these instances it is absolutely impossible for the serious 
student to do without the minutes if the reports themselves 
are to be understood. In fact, repeated reference is made 
from the reports to the evidence in each case. In the pro- 
ceedings of the Select Committee on Publications and Debate 
Reports, 1923, it was stated that had the Lausanne Report 
(Cmd. 1814) been issued as a parliamentary paper its price 
would have been 10s., whereas, as a non-parliamentary paper, 
it was sold at 30s. It may be assumed, I think, that in the 
Cave and Cohen cases quoted above the basis of pricing the 
evidence produced similar results. The number of volumes 
covered by the subscription of £17 in 1913 was 82; in 
1934-35 the number of volumes was 28 for £28. 

It is extremely interesting to study the case of the ‘ Annual 
Statement of Navigation and Shipping.’ In 1911 its price 
was 35., in 1927 it was 155., and three years later it was 
suddenly dropped from 155. to 4s. for the 1930 issue. It 
might appear at first sight that the Stationery Office had seen 
the error of its ways and made up its mind to go back almost 
to pre-war charges, but there is a snag in it. The volumes 
at 15s. and the succeeding ones at 45. contained almost exactly 
the same number of pages (76 to 78), but the 1911 volume 
at 3s. contained 364 pages—nearly five times as many. ‘This 
example will give some idea as to the way in which the 
purchaser has been penalised : higher prices, greatly increased 
subscriptions, and much less for the money. 

Again, take the case of the ‘ Annual Statement of Trade 
and Navigation,’ an absolutely vital work, not only for all 
engaged in commerce, but for every student of economics. 
The 1911 figures were issued in three parts, totalling 1426 
pages, for a total cost of 155. The 1933 issue was in four 
parts, totalling 2011 pages, and the price of the whole was 
£4 6s., an increase in size of about 25 per cent., and an increase 
in the price of nearly 600 per cent. I believe it is argued by 
the Stationery Office that the much increased cost of these 
annual publications has no effect on their sales. They have 
always been essential to certain people, who have naturally 
to continue to procure them—so runs the explanation. That 
this is emphatically not the case is proved by the Committee 
on Publications and Debates Reports, 1923, who stated that 
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increased prices resulted in a reduction of sales, and this very 
publication—‘ Annual Statement of Trade’—when turned 
into a Stationery Office publication instead of a parliamentary 
paper was so adversely affected by the increased charge that 
the sales ‘ fell off by 50 per cent.’ 

There is evidence also that, whatever the basis of pricing 
may be, it is weighted heavily against the purchaser. For 
instance, the Government issued the ‘ Salmon and Freshwater 
Fisheries Act, 1923 ” (73 pages), at 2s. The National Associa- 
tion of Fishery Boards reprinted this Act in type of the same 
size as the official edition, added a comprehensive analytical 
index of 45 pages, and published the volume of 117 pages, 
printed on better paper, and stitched in a paper cover, at 
15. 6d. per copy—just more than cost price. 

Let us compare the prices of our own Stationery Office’s 
publications with some recently issued documents from the 
United States Government Printing Office. I have selected 
these quite at random, and it is possible that there are even 
gteater discrepancies to be found. ‘ Hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on the Stabilization of the Bitu- 
minous Coal Mining Industry,’ 661 pages (many illustrations 
and tables), all for 35 cents—roughly, 15. 6¢. Compare that 
with the recently issued ‘Report of the Department of 
Overseas Trade on Germany,’ at 5s. This is a most valuable 
volume, and probably the best account extant of things as 
they are—political, social, economic—in present-day Ger- 
many. Dear as the volume is (compared with that for 1920, 
which cost fourpence), this is one of those cases where the 
actual cost of printing, etc., should be a secondary considera- 
tion. This Report should be a compulsory text-book in all 
secondary schools and colleges, and published at such a price 
as would allow every teacher and most of the pupils to 
purchase a copy. It is curious to note that the 1934 Report 
on Germany cost only 35. 6d. 

It seems impossible to believe that the authorities are 
anxious always for the widest circulation of information on 
certain subjects. The Cave and Cohen Committees are cases 
in point. The evidence submitted to these Committees was 
not always palatable to those in authority or their friends in 
the industrial and financial world, and the day-to-day issue 
of the evidence and memoranda submitted, at a very high 
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ptice, was an effective preventive of a large circulation. The 
proceedings of the Commission on the Private Manufacture 
of Armaments is another instance of this practice. The cost 
of the first twenty days’ evidence alone amounted to £3 175. ; 
a preposterous total obviously limits the purchase to a very 
few institutions. 

The matter might be a little less serious if the Press paid 
more attention to the dissemination in an impartial way of the 
evidence. Very few papers gave substantial space to the 
proceedings of the Commission, and invariably those parts 
were selected for publication which told in favour of the 
paper’s own views. This does not apply to journals of one 
party only. It is a tragic fact that newspapers nowadays are 
not usually content with a fair report of any political topic. 
Events are twisted and turned at the pleasure of the proprietors 
and things which they do not like are omitted or abbreviated, 
whilst those which fit them are given undue emphasis. Let 
any reader compare the reports of Parliament on any day in, 
say, three different papers, and he would almost have to 
believe that each paper was reporting a different day’s pro- 
ceedings. Discuss a current topic with a friend and, if he 
expresses any opinion at all, you will recognise it as the gist 
of the leading article in his favourite paper. Rarely does he 
think for himself. And, after all, the newspaper is almost his 
only source of information. The original documents are 
not only frequently outside his knowledge, but almost 
certainly beyond the power of his purse. Even the Parlia- 
mentary Debates will cost him 6d. a day, if he is sufficiently 
interested to know more about what is going on in the House 
likely to affect him. ‘The answers to questions in the House 
are frequently of the greatest importance to the individual, 
but very rarely are they given in full in any newspaper, and 
the parts left out are not always the least important. 

I was interested to see an advertisement, after I had begun 
to write this article, that the price of the new issue of the 
Chronological Table and Index to the Statutes, in two volumes, 
had been reduced from £3 16s.to £1 5s. This happens to be 
one of the works which I mentioned in my address at Balliol 
as being an essential work for libraries, but the prohibitive 
cost was the reason for its non-inclusion in all but a few 
libraries. I do not suggest that what I said had anything to 
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do with the reduction in price: I would far rather like to 
believe that it is a sign of a change of mood in those respon- 
sible. In 1924-25 the Library Association appointed a 
Special Committee on Government Publications, of which 
I was a member, the function of the Committee being mainly 
to try to get the Treasury to modify its attitude regarding 
the free distribution of Government publications, which in 
1924 was suddenly stopped. Correspondence, petitions, and 
delegations eventually extracted a concession in the shape 
of the subsidy of 50 per cent. which I mentioned earlier in 
this paper. It was, and is still, the contention of the Library 
Association that it is absolutely essential, if the people are 
to be well informed, that easy access to all Government 
publications should be provided; that the general public 
will not have adequate facilities for consulting these publica- 
tions until a number of depository libraries is established 
throughout the country ; and urges the recognition of about 
twenty large public libraries in selected geographical areas 
as depository libraries where all Government publications 
could be freely consulted by the public immediately after 
publication. 

This seems to be an entirely reasonable proposal, especially 
when compared with the recommendation in the Third 
Interim Report of the Adult Education Committee in 1919, 
namely, ‘ that public libraries should be able to obtain any 
Government document whatever free of charge on applica- 
tion.’ The net result was that on July 17, 1925, the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury stated that he was considerably 
impressed by the representations made, but that, as a Com- 
mittee appointed by the President of the Board of Education 
was considering the general position of the public libraries 
in this country, he would postpone his decision until he had 
had an opportunity to consider any proposals which that 
Committee might make regarding the development of our 
library system by loans from libraries to others outside their 
own rating areas. This Committee (Public Libraries Com- 
mittee) in its Report (Cmd. 2868, 1927) stated that it had 
considered this statement by the Financial Secretary and put 
forward various conclusions. The underlying principle is 
that the information which has been collected is intended 
‘ for the guidance and instruction of the people of this country, 
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and that unless it is made readily accessible the money spent 
on its production has been largely wasted.’ It is bad policy 
to restrict the dissemination of the information in the attempt 
to cover the whole of the expense, the main items in which 
have already been incurred, by the sale of copies. They are 
produced, not as commercial speculations, like books issued 
from an ordinary publishing house, but to instruct the people 
of the country on matters believed to be of public importance, 
and wide distribution should be the first consideration. It 
is sometimes forgotten that the purchasers of works issued 
by an ordinary publisher do not also pay for the upkeep of 
the publisher’s establishment, as is the case with His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. The general body of taxpayers are respon- 
sible for all the expenditure incurred by the Stationery Office, 
and the argument that these official publications would cost 
just as much if they were printed and issued by an ordinary 
publishing firm is based on a false foundation. The recom- 
mendations of the Public Libraries Committee were definite 
and are worth quoting in full : 


(i.) That Government publications be sold at such prices as may be 
judged likely to secure for them a wide circulation, the cost of production 
being only a secondary consideration. [The italics are my own.] 

(ii.) That free grants of Government publications be made to a select 
list of public libraries, on the understanding that these libraries will 
serve as centres of supply for surrounding areas. 

(iii.) That, in addition, any public library be allowed to requisition a 
free copy of any Government publication within a year of publication, 
subject to the discretion of the Stationery Office to prevent abuse of this 
privilege. 

These recommendations cannot be considered unreason- 
able. The proposed distribution, it is pointed out, is not 
altogether a free gift from the taxpayer to the ratepayer. 
The depository libraries would be responsible for the housing, 
binding, cataloguing and circulation of the publications. 
The arrangement suggested would almost certainly lead to 
increased sales, which would result from the publicity given 
to these publications by their display on library shelves, and 
to which readers have direct access. The Committee also 
emphasised a point I have made above, that the public have 
the greatest difficulty in finding out what has been published 
by the Stationery Office, through lack of sufficient Press 
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advertising and the retarded appearance of the monthly lists. 
It is pointed out that at the date of the Report no fewer than 
418 institutions in the United States received free copies of 
all or part of their Government’s publications, while any 
public library (now about 700) may requisition such publica- 
tions as it desires. I believe it to be a fact that there are more 
libraries in this country receiving publications of the United 
States free of charge than are receiving Government publica- 
tions issued here. It is argued by the Treasury that, even if 
free distribution were made, many libraries could not take 
advantage of it because their shelves are already too congested. 
This seems to me an exceedingly feeble excuse. Even if it 
were a fact, which is disputable, that some libraries would 
have to refuse free copies, it hardly justifies the total abolition 
of free distribution to the vast majority of libraries which 
would leap at the possibility. It is some years now since the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury stated that he would 
postpone his decision until the Committee’s proposals had 
been published, and it is nine years since the latter were 
made public, but no further action in the matter has yet been 
taken. 

Surely this is the moment for a combined agitation by 
everyone interested to bring the question again to the Treasury 
and to demand the promised decision, nine years overdue. 
In the most favourable circumstances of distribution, few 
libraries would find it possible to get anything like all the 
older publications they might requisition. The earlier 
Censuses of Population volumes, the more recent Census of 
Production Reports, the Earnings and Hours Enquiry (a 
most essential collection), many of the Reports of the Regis- 
trar-General, and heaps of others have been out of print for 
a long time, and are practically unobtainable second-hand. 
except at long intervals and greatly enhanced prices. This 
is an impossible position, which could be so easily rectified. 
With such means as the Replika and other photographic 
printing processes available, any of these publications could 
be reprinted at only one-sixth their original cost. Libraries 
all over the world have been clamouring for these things for 
years, and the cost of production would readily be recovered, 
even assuming that it is necessary it should be. 

Again, all parliamentary publications are issued in paper 
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wrappers, whatever the bulk of the document may be. This 
may not be inconvenient to those very few people who take 
the whole of them and bind them regularly each session in 
volumes according to the annual index, but for every one 
purchasing the whole, there must be thousands of individuals 
and libraries who take only a selection. Without rebinding, 
these documents are utterly unsuited for loan purposes or 
constant use, and it is a much more costly matter to bind 
single volumes in suitable material than to uniformly bind a 
large number. There is inconsistency in the Stationery Office 
on this problem. If one looks at the documents on show in 
the Kingsway Sale Room, quite a number of small works, 
without any considerable public appeal, may be seen in stiff 
boards or cloth bindings, and it would be interesting to know 
what particular points decide the issue. There is an exceed- 
ingly interesting, well-produced and important volume on 
Weeds, issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, price 55., or 
bound in cloth 6s. There are illustrations in colour and the 
volume is good value for the price, but it ought not to cost 
an extra 15. for the binding. In my own very considerable 
experience, the cost of binding a large number of such 
publications rarely exceeds 6d. a volume, and frequently is 
only about 44d. But again, I insist that this work has the 
utmost importance for every farm labourer and gardener in 
the country. The eradication of weeds from grass or arable 
lands is one of the most persistent problems in agriculture, 
and this volume should be sold, irrespective of the cost of 
production, at a price which would allow its possession by 
everyone directly concerned in the difficulty. 

People ate supposed to know the laws which affect them ; 
but new Acts come into operation, and their text is sold at 
such a price in many cases that most people prefer to remain 
in ignorance and trust to luck to keep within the law. What 
a help it would be to thousands of tenants and small house- 
owners if they could realise how they stood in the light of the 
law by the expenditure of a few coppers, instead of having to 
act blindly at the behest of the landlord or spend large sums 
on solicitors! Even such Acts as govern insurance (health, 
unemployment, etc.), and which affect millions of people, 
are priced at such a figure that the ordinary individual cannot 


attempt to get copies for himself. I am aware, of course, 
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that many of these Acts are compiled in such distinctly legal 
phraseology that most people would not understand them if 
they had copies, but that does not affect the argument. 

This leads to another point, which I acknowledge is not 
directly concerned with the object of this paper, and it is the 
fact that I can always grasp the meaning of an Act of the 
United States much more readily than I can that of an Act 
issued in this country. The former seems to have used 
language intended to be understood by everybody, while the 
latter seems to have been drawn up in a phraseology which is 
intended to necessitate professional legal assistance. Do not 
assume that I believe everything American to be the best. 
I have simply chosen my examples throughout from the 
United States because, being in our own language, they are 
best fitted for the purpose I had in mind. 

To summarise my conclusions. Government publications 
are needlessly costly ; the largest possible circulation of them 
is most desirable and essential if they are to function as 
information carriers for the public as a whole; the cost of 
production should be a secondary consideration ; provision 
should be made for a certain number of bound copies; free 
distribution on a generous scale is demanded ; much greater 
publicity is essential, and any attempt to hide the existence of 
certain documents or to hinder their circulation by issuing 
them in a most expensive form should be severely deprecated ; 
schools and colleges should be given special facilities for 
acquiring at a low cost such publications as may be con- 
sidered desirable as text-books, particularly those which have 
an important bearing on the historical, political, and economic 
position of the world to-day. 

I hope I have made it clear that in recent years the purchaser 
has been severely handicapped, circulation has declined, and 
as a result the community is badly informed and dependent 
far too much on what it reads in propagandist journals or on 
what it is told by interested parties. I end with a quotation 
from the New Statesman of December 6, 1924: ‘ Publicity is 
vital to the modern community ; and the necessary conditions 
of it are the prompt appearance and the cheapness of the 
official sources of information.’ 


B. M. Heapicar. 
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POVERTY AND NUTRITION 
By Proressor A. L. Bow Ley 


THE questions of the amount and cost of the food needed 
for health and efficiency have recently come into prominence 
from many quarters. The completion of the New Survey of 
London Life and Labour showed the position of the London 
working classes from some points of view. The British 
Medical Research Committee in 1933 estimated the food 
requirements of adults and children in the light of modern 
knowledge. In 1935 at the meeting of the British Association, 
and in a recently published book,+ Sir John Orr has discussed 
* the Adequacy of Diet in Relation to Income.’ Dr. M’Gonigle 
has analysed the position in detail for a special group of 
families.2 The allowance for children has been increased 
this year in Unemployment Insurance benefit. The Inter- 
national Labour Office and a Committee of the League of 
Nations have reported on Nutrition. 4 The ‘Means Test’ 
has been discussed in the House of Commons. The general 
result has been a mixture of scientific investigation, philan- 
thropic and political propaganda, confusion of terms and 
chaotic statistics. In these circumstances it is important to 
separate out the very different problems involved, to attempt 
to give exact meanings to the semi-technical terms employed, 
and to distinguish what is statistically known from what is 
guessed, 


NEEDS 


There are at least three standards used in the publications. 
Booth, followed by Rowntree, worked out a definition of 


1 Food, Health and Income, by John Boyd Orr. (Macmillan & Co., 1936.) 

* Poverty and Public Health, by G. C. M. M’Gonigle, M.D., and J. Kirby, M.R.S.I. 
(Victor Gollancz, 1936.) 

® Workers’ Nutrition and Social Policy. (International Labour Office, 1936.) 

* Interim Report of the Mixed Committee on the Problem of Nutrition: League of 
Nations. (Allen and Unwin, 1936.) 
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‘poverty’ on a basis of minimum food requirements—the 
one by observation of the poorer families, the other on the 
science of nutrition so far as it had been developed in the 
yeat 1900. In order to preserve strict comparability, this 
minimum, which was numerically the same on Rowntree’s 
working as on Booth’s, was used in the New Survey of London. 
It served to give a datum by which change could be measured, 
and it corresponded to the idea of poverty—to be distin- 
guished from destitution—a generation ago. In more recent 
times the general standard of living has risen, and, while 
there is still a considerable amount of poverty in the old 
sense, the ideal is no longer to aim at a bare minimum, but 
at the satisfaction of what Rowntree termed ‘the Human 
needs of Labour.’ 

In the same period physiological research has shown that 
the older measurements of nutritional needs were imperfect. 
As regards the supply of energy from food (calories) and the 
amount of protein that should be contained there has been little 
change; but it has been found that protection from disease 
and the less evident substances necessary for healthy bodily 
development are only to be obtained from particular kinds of 
food containing vitamins and mineral salts. So far as this 
depends on a wise selection of accessible foods and not on 
specially expensive kinds, this does not affect the minimum. 
But, in fact, not only is protein more expensive than carbo- 
hydrates, which may assuage hunger but do not give the 
nourishment needed, but the vitamins and salts are mainly 
to be found in milk, fresh vegetables and fruit, which are 
telatively expensive. There is a very important difference 
between the effects of the revised scale on the minimum for 
adults and that for children. As regards the former, the 
cost of the minimum is almost unaffected; the ordinary 
mixed diet assumed contained all that was necessary, with 
modifications that did not increase the cost. On both scales 
lack of income resulted in an injurious deficiency of protein, 
and it is now seen that at the same time vitamins would be 
absent ; but that is only relevant for deficient incomes. For 
children, on the other hand, it is found that the old scale 
based on calories leads to an underestimate of cost; milk, 
in particular, is the only easily accessible food which contains 
the right constituents for healthy growth of young children, 
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and milk is much dearer than bread or sugar for the same 
supply of calories and protein. The effect on cost is shown in 
a footnote.5 The cost of the foods necessary for the physio- 
logical minimum must therefore be raised for families where 
there are children below, say, fourteen years old. 

Sir John Orr and other writers have introduced the term 
‘optimum diet.’ This only differs in emphasis from that 
already described; the emphasis is on the foods that are 
actually bought, rather than on the cost of the cheapest way 
of obtaining the necessary ingredients in the right propor- 
tions. Actual budgets suggest that it is only when the sum 
spent is greater than the theoretical minimum that the more 
expensive foods are sufficiently used. At present prices, 
in cases where food can be economically purchased through 
stores catering for the working class and there are no local 
difficulties, the minimum cost of adequate food may be put 
at 10s. or 115. for a man in ordinary work, together with his 
wife, and at sums ranging from 55. 6d. for a child of fourteen 
years down to 2s. 6d. for a child one year old. The exact 
sums vaty perceptibly with the change of prices and from 
place to place. Since these sums assume perfect housekeeping 
and accessibility to good markets, it is only reasonable to 
add an arbitrary percentage, say 10 per cent. 

The scale allowance under the new regulations of the 
Unemployment Assistance Board for a family consisting of 
man, wife and three children whose average age is seven 
years is about 255. 6d., after the allowance for rent is deducted. 
The minimum above named is about 215., or with the arbi- 
trary 10 per cent. addition 23s. The margin is about sufficient 
for fuel, but leaves nothing for clothes or other expenses. 


6 Standards of Minimum Food Cost 


Male over 16 years 
a ee 
Boy 14 to 16 years 
Girl 14 to 16 years 
Child 5 to 14 years 
»» tO 5 years. 


The London and B.M.A. figures have been roughly adjusted to the prices of July, 


1936. 
The U.A.B. allowance includes one quarter of the total for rent, and must meet 


all expenses, not only food. 
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The incidence of pressure varies with the constitution of 
the family. For a man and wife only, the allowance is 185. 
after reduction for rent ; the food minimum plus the 10 per 
cent. is 11s. or 12s., and the margin for fuel, clothing and 
other expenses is 75. or 6s. The revised unemployment 
benefits are 26s. for man and wife and 3s. for each child; 
allowing 9s. for rent, we see that the scale is very slightly 
more favourable than the Unemployment Assistance Board’s 
when there are no children, but falls below it for large families, 
The situation is, however, not the same in the two cases. 
A man still entitled to insurance has been in work and ‘been 
able to accumulate some reserve of clothing, household 
necessaries, etc., and with the prospect of work in the future 
can probably obtain credit. Also the benefit is not reduced 
when there are other resources. It must, of course, be 
remembered that it was never the intention of insurance as 
such to provide for all needs—that would require a consider- 
ably higher rate of contributions—but rather to supplement 
resources, When, on the other hand, a family is driven to 
apply for assistance, unemployment has usually continued for 
a long period and the prospect of work may be remote. The 
whole week’s expenses must be met out of the allowance, or 
from other help, 

Both unemployment benefit and the allowance are norm- 
ally less than the earnings of unskilled labour. We may, 
then, next examine the relation between wages and needs. For 
a family of man, wife and three children, as before, the 
expense of food, rent, compulsory insurance, fuel and light 
may be put at about 38s. 6d. For low incomes the amount 
for clothing, funeral insurance, and other customary expenses 
may be provisionally placed at about 10s. If the wage is 
perceptibly less than sos. (in a town), there will almost 
certainly be pressure, which will probably be met by a 
reduction of the foods now regarded as of special importance 
for children, (The minimum used for reckoning the poverty 
line in London at present prices would be 4os. ; the difference 
is due to the use of the old scale for children’s food and a 
much smaller allowance for sundries, which were restricted to 


_ necessaries.) Regularly employed unskilled town labour is 


paid at rates varying from 405. to 505. or more in large towns, 


and the money is sufficient on this basis for families ens 
VoL. CXX—No. 718 
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one to four dependent children, according to the rate. Wages 
of skilled labour are usually more than sufficient to meet 
needs on this reckoning. 

On these general figures it appears that income is @ priori 
insufficient in some classes for ordinary necessary and con- 
ventional expenditure and the foods now believed to be 
adequate. The classes are unskilled labour in regular work 
where there are, say, more than two dependent children, 
or when there is unemployment at all prolonged, and 
families with children dependent on the Unemployment 
Assistance Board. Where there are no dependent children 
the cases of insufficiency are exceptional. The analysis above 
does not include agriculture, nor broken families where there 
is no regular earner, nor cases of illness, nor old age; it only 
relates to town workmen’s families in normal conditions. 


RESOURCES 


Before considering the rather alarmist statements in 
recent publications, which depend to a large extent on the 
observation of special groups or localities, it is well to point 


out that the income of the great majority of the urban working 
class when fully employed surpasses the old minimum standard 
with a margin. In the various comprehensive town surveys 
made from 1923 to 1931 it was found that 89 to 97 per cent. 
of working-class families had sufficient income at full earnings 
for this minimum. Of the families below the standard the 
great majority failed because of illness, orphanhood or old 


age. Lowness of wage rates was the cause in only a quite 


small minority in which large families depended on unskilled 
wages. There is no exact statement possible on the number 


for whom the margin was insufficient for the more expensive 


diet for children or the more liberal allowance for sundry 
expenses. As regards the former, it has been worked out 
that in London a recalculation of the poverty line with an 
additional 2s. a week a head for children raised the percentage 


of families below the line from 5*7 to 7°3 ; for children alone 


the percentage was naturally raised more, from about 6} to 
123.6 On the more general view, it was found that 70 per 
cent. had a margin of £1 or more weekly above the old 


© Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1936, part ii., pp. 364 ef seq. 
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poverty line, and another 14 per cent. a margin of from 105. to 
£1." If the middle and richer classes are included in the total, 
of course the percentages in poverty are decreased. 

Thus the families where means are insufficient are to be 
found to a relatively small extent among unskilled wage- 
earners at work, and principally among the unemployed 
whose want of work has been prolonged. As a suggestion 
of the possible order of magnitude of this number, it may be 
stated that in July of this year 690,000 insured men in Great 
Britain had been unemployed for more than three months, 
and about the same number were applying for assistance 
from the Board. About three-quarters of this group were 
in the divisions that contain the ‘ distressed areas.’ From 
what has been said above, it is clear that we ought not to 
assume that in all or even in the majority of these cases the 
allowance was insufficient. None of the figures given allow 
for any help from the Poor Law authorities, who mitigate 
the wants especially of the old, or for free milk or meals, or 
for any unofficial help. The difficulty of lack of resources 
is acute in some districts, but only affects a relatively small 
proportion of the whole population. The problem of 
supplying the lack for this limited number is very different 
from that suggested by a careless reading of Sir John Orr’s 
statistics. 

Even in this perspective the extent of malnutrition is 
very serious, especially among children. The proportion of 
children in a condition of poverty is considerably greater 
than that of adults, partly because the larger families are 
among the poor, though this is no longer an important factor, 
mainly because the children bring the needs above the wages. 
Again, since the figures given above all refer to an instan- 
taneous view, we may be certain that a much larger pro- 
portion of families have been in want at some date in their 
history, and especially when the third or fourth child was 
born. The difficult period is obviously from this date till 
the children begin to support themselves. No statistics are 
available to show how many children have at some time 
during their years of growth been subjected to poverty 
conditions. 

Dr. M’Gonigle’s studies show that in Stockton, at least, 

7 New Survey of London Life and Labour, vol. vi., pp. 98, 110. 
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some degree of malnutrition before the age of five is pre- 
valent, and part of it is traceable to malnutrition of the 
expectant and nursing mother. To what extent this is due 
to lack of income and what to injudicious expenditure it is 
impossible to say ; but it is quite evident that where wages 
are especially low, or where there has been prolonged unem- 
ployment, the lack of income is the primary cause. It is not 
my intention to discuss whether the practical remedy is to 
be found in the provision of milk for mothers and children, 
in the raising of the unemployment allowances, or by pressure 
for an increased minimum wage ; but it may be remarked that 
the first method most definitely brings the cure to the point 
where it is wanted. The general improvement in health 
during the past fifty years, the fall in the death rate, and 
especially in the infant mortality rate, and the rather favourable 
reports of medical officers on the general health of the majority 
of school-children are encouraging in showing, not only 
that progress has been made, but as indicating that further 
progress is possible, and that the difficulties are not too vast 
to be met. 


EXPENDITURE 


Sir John Orr approaches the questions from a different 
point of view. Instead of asking whether means are suffi- 
cient for needs, he studies actual expenditure, and tries to 
discover whether in fact the food purchased satisfies his 
optimal standard. It has been suggested above that means 
are sufficient in a much larger proportion of families than the 
so per cent. who are held to reach the optimum. Part of 
the money available above the minimum standard is allotted 
to conventional necessaries which are met before diet is im- 
proved ; but it is evident that among a considerable propor- 
tion any deficiency in food is due to ignorance of the proper 
constituents, or to preference for expenditure on other 
objects. Whatever may be the number of families whose 
diet is not optimal, the remedy over a large region is better 
allocation of means, which may be reached as knowledge is 
more widespread; and actual poverty is only one of the 
factors. 

We have now to consider Sir John Ort’s estimates. 


They appear to have been accepted as established on scientific 
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lines and as possessing at least reasonable precision ; it has 


been said that ‘ the facts are not in dispute.’ Actually they 
depend on rough approximations based on meagre and 
uncertain data, and the process of generalisation breaks 
logical and statistical canons. This is not the place to offer 
detailed criticism, but the process may be briefly described. 
Six collections of working-class and other budgets of 
dates from 1932 to 1935 were available. Only 1152 separate 
budgets gave detail of income as well as food. It was 
assumed that sufficient accuracy would be obtained by 
counting the necessary money cost of food as equal at all 
ages; accordingly the amounts of food putchased were 
divided by the number of actual persons in the family, and 
then compared with the average requirements of the popula- 
tion per head. It appears that the needs were not compared 
with purchases in each family separately, but only the average 
was used. There is no means of passing from the behaviour 
at the average to the incidence on the individual, and the 
actual proportion in defect is quite unknown, It was found 
that in the lower income groups the number of children was 
greater than in the upper, and, since all scales agree that the 
cost is less for children than for adults, we have an under- 
estimate, of an unknown amount, of the purchases as com- 
pared with the standard in the lower grades. On this basis 
it is found that the averages of the budgets in all grades except 
the lowest are sufficient in calories and fat, with an excess of 
protein. On the other hand, the three lower grades are 
deficient in vitamins A and C, and at least the bottom two 
gtades in calcium, phosphorus and iron. It is then assumed 
that a// families falling within these grades are under- or 
mal-nourished, and a// in the upper grades ate sufficiently fed. 
Next there is an estimate of the proportions of the popula- 
tion that fall within the grades. The lowest grade is of 
families where the income per head (each person, adult or 
child, being counted as one) is less than ros. weekly; the 
other grades go respectively to the limits 155., 205., 305., 
455., and over 45s. The best statistical work in the book is 
in the estimates of the numbers within these limits. It is 
based on a special examination of a sample of the 1931 
Population Census, together with fairly well-established 
estimates of wages, and is probably sufficient for the very 
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guarded result to which it leads—namely, that the percentages 
in the grades in round numbers are 10 each for the lowest 
and highest, and 20 for each of the four intermediate grades. 
Thus, very roughly, half the population falls into the grades 
where the income per head is less than 20s. and the budgets 
considered to be relevant show deficiency of vitamins and 
minerals, 

It should be evident from this account that we obtain no 
real knowledge of the numbers who are malnourished. We 
have only a framework which might conceivably be filled 
in when an adequate number of budgets have been obtained 
and individually analysed. This may be possible in two 
years’ time, if the proposed inquiry into the cost of living, 
for which the preliminaries are now under discussion, leads 
to returns adequate for the purpose. The data for some 
countries, as summarised in the Report of the International 
Labour Office (Workers? Nutrition and Social Policy), are more 
complete than for Great Britain. But the summaries, and 


indeed the original publications, at least for the most part, 


only deal with averages in different income groups. It is 
not known what proportion in each group is well or badly 
fed, since an average cannot show this; nor is it known what 
proportions of the populations fall in the separate income 
groups. So, in spite of the elaborate statistical backing, all 
we really know is that wages or other resources are in certain 
classes in certain countries insufficient for what is believed 
to be an adequate diet, and that national consumption of some 
foods is insufficient for complete nourishment of all members 
of the populations. The rest of the evidence is vaguely 
indicative of classes where there is want, and in some cases 
suggests that they are of considerable magnitude. In brief, 
there is an a priori case for the judgment that there is great 
room for improvement in diet, but no valid estimate of its 
extent. 

The methods of Dr. M’Gonigle and Sir John Orr are 
unfortunately being imitated. In a preliminary Report to 
the National Conference of Labour Women at Swansea last 
May, the results of a budget inquiry were presented. In 
these there was subtracted from total family income all actual 
expenditure other than on food, and the residue was assigned 
to food. There are, as is well known, some expenses that 
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must have priority, of which the most important is rent, 
others which can only be postponed for a short time, and 
others which, though not strictly necessary, are met at the 
expense of food. Also, it is important to show, as Dr. 
M’Gonigle does, the amount actually spent on food, without 
reference to the method of expenditure of the rest of the 
income. But without detail we do not know whether rent is 
excessive, whether clothing is insufficient, or whether the 
allotment of income is the best. In Dr. M’Gonigle’s figures 
the rent paid by unemployed persons is the principal trouble. 

In the same Report the needs of all persons are counted 
equal; the ‘amount available for food’ is divided by the 
number of persons. The families are then classed according 
to the amount per head per week available for food. This 
is an improvement on Sir John Orr’s treatment, in that every 
budget is taken separately. Where the quotient is less than, 
say, 45., the sum is insufficient whatever the family constitu- 
tion, so that a minimum estimate of want can be obtained. 
But the same data more scientifically treated are capable of 
giving more precise results. 

In conclusion, it may be added that the physiological 
quantitative basis of the need for calories, proteins, and 
especially of vitamins and salts, is admittedly insufficiently 
established. The whole numerical basis of the prevalence of 
malnutrition and its relation to poverty is open to very serious 
criticism. Nevertheless, there is abundant medical evidence 
that malnutrition, slight or serious, is widespread, and that 
there are classes of the population here and abroad whose 
unaided resources are too small for adequate expenditure on 
food. There is no need to wait for perfect statistics before 
tackling the problems. The facts that in this country at least 
the standard of living has improved, except where unemploy- 
ment is prolonged and acute, that knowledge of the nature 
of food has increased, and that it has been possible to mitigate 
hardships by regulated insurance and assistance, do not afford 
reasons for relaxing efforts, but are an encouragement to 
persevere. The problems of want are now of manageable 
dimensions. 

A, L, Bowzey, 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


By ArtHur HENDERSON, M.P. (Standing Counsel to the 
Labour Party) 


Criticism of increasing volume and importance has in recent 
years been directed against the Workmen’s Compensation 
legislation in this country. .Possibly too much had been 
hoped from these Acts. Contrary to the wishes of their 
sponsors, they have proved a happy hunting-ground for 
lawyers ; a mass of precedents has been accumulated, often 
contradictory, which tends to submerge beneath legal issues 
what ought to be the predominant factor—namely, the pro- 
vision of relief to the injured workman or to his dependants. 

The total number of cases under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts taken into court in Great Britain in 1934 was 
5948, as compared with an average of 6098 for the ten years 
1924 to 1933. Excluding, however, cases dealing with 
allowances already granted and cases settled out of court, 
only 2514 original claims for compensation were directly 
settled by the court during the year, and of these 74°4 per 
cent. were in favour of the applicant. In addition, there 
were 23,561 cases in which memoranda of agreements and 
informal arbitrations were registered in the courts. Under 
the powers conferred upon county courts of refusing to 
record the memorandum of a lump-sum agreement when the 
sum agreed is inadequate only 250 were referred to the 
judge by the registrar, and of these 95 were recorded when 
the sum originally agreed had been increased. 

An impartial examination of these figures cannot but 
suggest that reform might well aim at economy by drastically 
curtailing the province of litigation in deciding compensation 
claims. There is no doubt that this was one aim of the 
framers of the existing legislation, but it is a sad comment 
on the success of their efforts that hardly any enactment has 
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been more subject to extensive—and expensive—interpreta- 
tion than the famous first clause : 

If in any employment personal injury by accident arising out of and 
in the course of the employment is caused to a workman his employer 
shall, subject as hereinafter mentioned, be liable to pay compensation. .. . 
Almost every word has been the subject of litigation, carried, 
in some cases, to the House of Lords itself; and the word 
‘workman’ has to-day attached to it an interpretative case 
law of incredible dimensions. Indeed, even a cursory reading 
of the history of employers’ liability shows that exclusion of 
liability has received disproportionate attention as compared 
with compensation for accidents, and their prevention in the 
future. At common law the employer had one more defence 
against his workman than he had against a stranger. His 
workman could plead that his injury was due to the personal 
negligence of his employer or to the defectiveness of tools 
supplied him, but the employer could reply with the defence 
that the workman had voluntarily accepted the risk (volenti 
non fit injuria), ot had contributed to his injury by his own 
negligence (‘contributory negligence’), or, if the accident 
proved fatal, that an action for personal injury dies with the 
individual (actio personalis moritur cum persona). But, in 
addition, if the injury were caused by the negligence of a 
fellow-workman, the employer could call in aid the defence 
known as the ‘ doctrine of common employment,’ first defined 
in Priestly v. Fowler (1837). In this case, where a workman 
was injured by the overloading of a cart by a fellow-workman, 
the court held that the defendant was not liable, since the 
plaintiff must be held implicitly to have contracted to accept 
as part of the risk incidental to his calling the possible negli- 
gence of fellow-employees, for whose actions, therefore, the 
common employer could not fairly be considered liable. 

It was well said of this doctrine that ‘Lord Abinger 
planted it, Baron Alderson watered it, and the Devil gave it 
increase.’ Its practical effect was that the workman injured 
in the actual performance of his duty was in a worse position 
as respects compensation for injury than the chance passer-by. 
The doctrine of common employment was, in practice, no 
better in ethics than it was inlaw. Many jurists of eminence, 
including Sir Frederick Pollock, have since expressed the 
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master responsible for his servants’ damage within the scope 
of the employment) should have been applied in Priestly v. 
Fowler. But the most pernicious effect of the doctrine was 
that it destroyed all real responsibility of the largest employers 
even for their own negligence. By 1840 the modern joint- 
stock companies operating mines, canals, railways, cotton 
mills, etc., employing thousands of workpeople were rapidly 
increasing the scope of their activities. Gross carelessness 
might be displayed by these bodies in the choice of managers, 
machinery, or mode of working, sufficient to hazard the lives 
of the workers, yet because of the doctrine of common 
employment these great companies escaped liability for com- 
pensation to injured workmen on the plea that the negligence 
was due to their fellow-worker, the foreman or manager, to 
whose orders they had to conform. Although there can be 
no longer any doubt that the doctrine of common employment 
is as spurious in law as it certainly is in ethics, it yet receives 
parliamentary support, for a Bill to abolish this unjust doctrine 
was recently rejected in the House of Commons. 

Even when, after a decade of agitation, the ministerial 
mountain in labour brought forth a mouse in the shape of 
the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, its remedial efficacy was 
largely nullified by permitting the device known as ‘ contract- 
ing out.’ This practice naturally became widespread after 
the decision in Griffiths v. The Earl of Dudley (1882), which 
decided that any workman must be deemed to have ‘ con- 
tracted out’ who continued in his employers’ service after 
receiving notice that he must accept a claim on a benefit club 
in lieu of his rights under the Employers’ Liability Act. 
Thus, while the doctrine of common employment was con- 
siderably modified by imposing on the employer liability for 
accidents resulting in injury or death by defects of machinery 
or plant due to negligence of the employer, or accidents caused 
by the negligence of fellow-workmen in the position of 
superintendent, manager, or foreman, or from obedience to an 
improper order or rule, in effect the workman surrendered his 
rights under the Act by contracting with his employer not to 
claim compensation under it. A special clause, inserted for 
the benefit of railway servants, made the employer responsible 
for the negligence of any person in charge of railway signals, 


points, or engines. 
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It was at first thought by trade unionists that by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 1906-1925, which prohibited 
‘ contracting out,’ Parliament had taken a great step forward 
towards their ideal of compelling employers to devote closer 
attention to the prevention of accidents. The result has 
been very different from these early hopes. Compensation 
to the injured workman or his family has been permitted to 
obscure the vital question of safety to the workman. The 
average man, like the average employer, thinks that, provided 
the requirements of the Acts as respects compensation are 
met by adequate insurance or otherwise, the employer has 
done all that can reasonably be expected of him. The relief 
of liability by insurance has undoubtedly diminished the effect 
of the Acts in stimulating employers to renewed and persistent 
efforts for maximum safety in the workshops. A familiar 
parallel exists in the sphere of road accidents, which have 
increased as a consequence of the comparative immunity 
conferred by insurance on motorists from the results of 
negligence on the roads. In the realm of industry it is 
to be expected that boards of directors and other centres of 
the managerial function, who neither see accidents happen, 
nor know the victims personally, should pay less attention to 
safety devices and other means of preventing accidents than 
they certainly would if their liability had not been shouldered 
by an insurance company. In fact, insurance has, to some 
extent, defeated legislation which was designed to prevent 
accidents by making them costly to employers. 

But there is also a secondary effect of insurance which 
is equally contrary to the interests of the community. While 
insurance makes accidents less costly to individual employers, 
the fact that it may promote comparative indifference to 
safety precautions tends greatly to increase the overhead 
cost of accidents to industry as a whole. No reasonable 
person can doubt that if the modern system of insurance had 
not existed to deaden the vital urgency of safety for the 
workers in industry there would by 1936 have been far fewer 
accidents in mine, factory and workshop. ‘There has, it is 
true, been since 1924 a 20 per cent. reduction in the accident 
rate per million persons employed within the scope of the 
Factory Acts, but the number of fatal and serious accidents 
has not fallen in like proportion, and the absolute numbers— 
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843 fatal and 149,696 non-fatal accidents—in 1935 show 
how far we have to go before we can view the position with 
satisfaction. The total number of accidents to workmen is 
of course far larger: compensation under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts was paid in 1934 in respect of 2229 fatal 
and 401,459 non-fatal accidents. Insurance companies do 
not, like assurance companies, offer any reduction of premiums 
to employers who take effective measures to prevent accidents. 
The employer who adopts an attitude of total indifference to 
accident prevention pays the same premium as the most 
zealously humanitarian employer insured. Even the insur- 
ance companies themselves have no genuine interest in the 
diminution of injury by accident, because, in most cases, 
their premiums are mutually adjusted according to the amount 
paid out on claims, and the larger this total becomes, the 
larger the amount available for management and dividends. 
Board of Trade returns show that the income of the companies 
from premiums for the year 1934 in connexion with employers’ 
liability insurance in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
after making the necessary adjustments in respect of unexpired 
tisks, was £4,807,645. Of this sum £3,065,348, or 63-76 per 
cent., was expended in payment of compensation including 
all legal and medical expenses incurred in settling claims. No less 
than 35°27 per cent., or £1,691,661, went in commission 
(9°36 per cent.) and management expenses (25-91 per cent.), 
leaving £46,636 (0-97 per cent.) for profits. Statistics for 
the ten years 1924-1933 reveal that of every £1 of premium 
the amount paid in compensation, including legal and medical 
charges, was 115. 3$d., whilst about 8s. 8}d¢. went to the 
insurance companies for commission, management, and profit. 
Legal and medical expenses are understood to be about 
§ per cent., or 1s. in the £1, leaving just over 1os. in the {1 
for the injured man. In this connexion it may be interesting 
to note that in many other countries where there are exclu- 
_ sively State schemes of insurance the cost of administration 
is approximately 15 per cent. of premium income, which 
compares with 374 per cent. allowed in this country for a 
service not including medical treatment, accident prevention, 
or rehabilitation. 

As respects the men themselves the Acts present grave 
disadvantages. It is true that because they entitled the 
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injured workman to financial aid during incapacity wholly 
apart from any question of negligence of a fellow-worker or 
employer, the Workmen’s Compensation Acts were a 
distinct advance upon the Employers’ Liability Act and the 
provisions of the common law. Yet the present system falls 
far short of perfection. The first and dominant reaction of an 
injured ‘workman is to restore his health as speedily as possible. 
Yet at this difficult stage his mental outlook is diverted by the 
ptesent procedure to anxiety as to whether, unless he risks 
expensive litigation, he may not be deprived of his legal rights. 
Frequently the injured workman is certified fit for work 
several months before any law-suit arising therefrom reaches 
trial, and in the meantime it is not unusual for him to stand 
idle lest he may prejudice his claim. In other words, he may 
during this period be needlessly lost to industry under a 
cloud of anxiety which is apt to leave a legacy of mental 
depression behind it. Even when compensation has been 
settled, the competitive system compels the continuance of 
costs at their lowest level and the employment of the most 
capable workers only. Employers, in these circumstances, 
habitually and inevitably exclude men from work who have 
not fully recovered. . The result is that nine out of ten injured 
workmen are under the haunting dread that their places will 
be filled during incapacity. 

With regard to cases of mote or less permanent incapacity, 
much criticism has been directed against the provision under 
the Acts by which the employer, but not the workman, can 
compel the acceptance of a lump sum where weekly payments 
of compensation have continued for more than six months. 
In the case of permanent incapacity there is a fixed scale, but 
if incapacity is merely partial compensation is fixed, failing 
agreement, by the county court judge or other arbitrator. 
In fact, though not in /ay, it is the insurance company which 
moves the employer to compel acceptance of the lump sum. 
The agents in some cases incite workmen to take a favourable 
view of inadequate compensation by dangling before them 
the prospects of a lump sum, which conveys to them the 
semblance of a small fortune. Frequently, of course, by 
ill-advised speculation or investment the whole sum is lost 
and the worker remains permanently at a disadvantage, 
whether physically or temperamentally. 
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Some of these problems have doubtless been reviewed 
by the distinguished Committees now sitting on matters 
relating to workmen’s compensation under his Honour 
Judge Stewart and Sir H. Rolleston respectively. One 
complaint frequently encountered, by those best qualified by 
personal contact with injured workmen to testify on such 
matters, is that many cases are settled for lump sums of small 
amount and deliberately left unrecorded in the county court, 
so that neither the registrar nor judge may have an opportunity 
of investigating the fairness of the settlement. There are 
cases, for example, where a lump sum of proper amount in 
the case of a right-handed man has been accepted, in the 
absence of skilled advice, by a left-handed man with injury 
to that limb, and has proved grossly inadequate to the actual 
loss suffered by the accident. In view of the very interested 
part played by the insurance world in workmen’s compensa- 
tion in this country, it is much to be preferred that there 
should be no exceptions to the recording of such agreements 
so that every workman, with or without legal advice, can be 
sure that his agreement will receive at one stage the impartial 
and experienced review of the county court. 

This is not the place to review at length the subject of 
industrial disease as an aspect of workmen’s compensation, 
Much of it is not accident, even in the wide sense of the Com- 
pensation Acts, as it is neither ‘fortuitous nor unexpected,’ 
since contact with the incidents of certain trades, such as 
silica in the dry grinding industry, results with positive 
certainty in avertible disease to the worker. This of late 
years has, happily, been recognised, and much useful work 
has been done to avoid the evils of certain industrial diseases, 
such as silicosis and asbestosis. So far as inhalants are 
concerned the use of the exhaust fan and similar devices has 
undoubtedly mitigated their ill-effects on the workman’s 
health. Dangerous machinery is in the same category, and 
can be minimised as a source of accident by adequate safe- 
guarding, precautions, unfortunately, for long resisted in 
quarters where quantity production is placed before the 
workers’ well-being. It is to be hoped that the Factories 
Bill promised for next session will show a material advance 
in the establishment of further safeguards for the prevention 
of accidents. With regard to mines, an industry too often 
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involving a heavy toll in human life, it may be said quite 
generally that recent inquiries have revealed the vital 
importance of ventilation, anti-dust precautions, and possibly 
improved miners’ lamps as preventive factors. The whole 
subject of accidents in mines is being reviewed by a capable 
Committee under the chairmanship of Lord Hugh Cecil. 

There is thus:a number of avenues from which we may 
shortly expect important contributions to the work of pre- 
venting accidents in industry, and when they see the light of 
day it is certainly not fantastic to foresee a strident and insistent 
demand for wise reform in the matter of compensation which 
has been so long overdue. 

It was in view of these grave disadvantages in the present 
system that the trade union movement framed a Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill on the lines of successful State schemes in 
other parts of the world. The Bill provided for the creation 
of a State insurance fund to which all employers would be 
obliged to contribute and out of which fund all payments in 
respect of workmen’s compensation would be paid. It - 
sought to establish a national board which would be charged 
with the responsibility of administering the fund, including 
the determination of all claims in respect of workmen’s 
compensation, thus removing workmen’s compensation cases 
from the purview of the law courts and, incidentally, terminat- 
ing the profitable activities of insurance companies in the 
sphere of workmen’s compensation. Provision was also 
made for the prevention of accidents, research work, and the 
rehabilitation of injured workers. The Bill, unfortunately, 
did not meet in the House of Commons with the sympathy it 
deserved, having regard to the grave evils mentioned above. 
It should have received at least a second reading. Matters 
are, however, now moving so plainly towards a demand 
from sections of all parties for reform in workmen’s compen- 
sation that it is difficult to see how any Administration can 
successfully resist the universal desire for progress. 


ARTHUR HENDERSON. 
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GERMANY AND THE BALKANS 
By C. F, MELviLie 


EVERYTHING points to Germany becoming the dominant 
influence in Central and South-Eastern Europe. I expressed 
this view in the Nineteenth Century and After, after a visit to 
the Danubian regions, some six months ago. Having just 
returned from another journey in those parts, I see no reason 
to modify that view. The march of events has changed some 
of the detail, but the main outlines of the picture remain the 
same: it is one of the ever-growing strength of Germany 
and the consequent attraction to herself of an increasing 
number of the countries of Eastern, Central, and South- 
Eastern Europe. 

The Germans themselves, with their characteristic 
partiality for such phrases, explain it by the ‘dynamic of 
events.’ My own view, which I have expressed before in 
these pages, and which I would like to reiterate, is that it is 
largely a question of the ‘ psychology of success!” ‘To the 
eyes of Eastern Europe, Germany looks—and therefore is— 
successful. And nothing succeeds like success! That was 
the case when I last visited Central Europe. It is the case 
to-day. But in the meantime another factor of prime im- 
portance has had to be reckoned with. This is the close 
interweaving of nationalistic and ideological antagonisms 
(symbolised by the way in which European Powers have 
taken sides—on the Right or the Left—in the Spanish Civil 
War). The result has been the division of Europe into 
crusading blocs. Right versus Left. Fascism and Nazism 
versus Sovietism, and, in between, the parliamentary demo- 
cracies, not quite knowing where they stand. Political 
philosophy and political expediency interact within the larger 
ideological conflict. Does it really matter, from the stand- 
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point of practical politics, where the one ends and the other 
begins? The result in any case is the same.. And in the 
sphere of practical politics the result in the present instance 
is the cementing of German-Italian friendship, with Germany 
as the stronger member of the partnership. 

The seeds of the German-Italian Entente were sown by 
Italy’s reaction to the attitude of the Sanctionist Powers 
during the Italo-Abyssinian War and the subsequent refusal 
of those Powers to recognise the Italian conquest of Ethiopia. 
Italy, financially exhausted by her African campaign, and 
unable to spare either the money or the energy for the main- 
tenance of a leading position in Central Europe, was obliged 
to cede something of that position to Germany. An atrange- 
ment was come to between Rome and Berlin over Austria— 
the Austro-German Agreement of July 11 of this year—in 
which the short-term tactical success was Signor Mussolini’s 
and the long-term strategic success was Herr Hitler’s, But 
the soil in which these seeds of Italo-German friendship bore 
full fruit was that of the ideological conflict between Right 
and Left in Europe. This general Italo-German co-operation 
made it necessary for the two countries to adjust their differ- 
ences in Austria and the Danube by a delicate system of 
balance. Each having need of the other in the wider European 
sphere, a scaling down, at least temporarily, of their Danubian 
rivalry was necessary. 

The Berlin- Vienna — Budapest -Rome alignment now 
definitely exists. So long as Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini 
can maintain this mariage de convenance—for it is neither more 
nor less—the expansionist movements of Germany and Italy 
can be kept parallel and prevented from intersecting. That 
this is the case was confirmed by the Conference of the Pact 
of Rome Powers—lItaly, Austria and Hungary, with Germany 
in the background—in Vienna on November 11. It is likely 
to remain so unless the move towards an Anglo-Italian 
detente in the Mediterranean, which is now taking place, 
should result in diverting Signor Mussolini from Berlin to 
London and Paris. 

The German-Italian partnership has resulted in a 
strengthening of Germany’s position in Central and South- 
Eastern Europe. There have been, it is true, certain setbacks, 
these being those changes in detail to which I referred earlier 
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in this article. They do not represent any permanent reorienta- 
tion. Difficulties over the clearing agreements, for instance, 
have taken some of the brilliance from the German economic 
drive in the Balkans, with consequent repercussions on the 
political side. Likewise, the highly successful visit of King 
Edward to Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey this 
summer definitely resulted in those countries realising that 
London no less than Berlin exists on the political map. But 
it would seem that the effect created by the Royal visits was 
not followed up. The Foreign Office apparently does not 
wish to encourage hopes on the part of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean Powers of the materialisation of a Mediterranean 
pact, however much the Admiralty may have looked with 
favour upon such a prospect. In the meantime, Dr. Schacht 
is credited with further plans for oiling those parts of the 
German economic machinery in the Balkans which recently 
got somewhat out of gear. Likewise, the German-Italian 
Agreement can be seen at work in this part of Europe, if 
Signor Mussolini’s recent startling speech at Milan is’ any 
indication. 

In this speech the Duce simultaneously championed anew 
Hungarian treaty revisionism and made friendly overtures 
to Yugoslavia. This caused alarm both in Prague and in 
Budapest. In the Roumanian capital it was an especially 
bitter pill as, since King Carol got rid of the Francophil and 
Russophil M. Titulesco, the new Roumanian Government 
had been carefully veering in the direction of Berlin and Rome. 
In Yugoslavia, where the Magyar minority is much smaller 
than it is in either Czechoslovakia or in Roumania, and where 
trading relations with Italy, interrupted by the sanctions 
period, have now been resumed, the reception of the Milan 
speech was more cordial. The whole affair has naturally 
prompted political observers to ask the question: are Ger- 
many and Italy making a concerted effort to drive a wedge 
into the Little Entente ? 

With regard to the Little Entente, concerning which 
recently there has been a spate of rumour, I am able to give 
the true facts, as I was present at the last Little Entente Con- 
ference at Bratislava, and subsequently spoke with most of 
the leading statesmen of the group. At Bratislava certain 
agreements were made, which have been carried a stage 
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further by the recent visit of King Carol to Prague, whereby 
it was agreed that while the three allies should pursue a 
common policy on questions of common interest, each should 
enjoy a certain freedom of action in regard to other questions 
upon which the three States have different interests, and that, 
moreover, each should be free to seek friends outside without 
binding the others. This meant that Czechoslovakia should 
continue her alliance with Russia without any obligations 
devolving in the matter upon either Yugoslavia or Roumania ; 
that Yugoslavia should continue her amicable relations with 
Germany; and that Roumania could, if she wished, be 
friendly with Germany or Italy or both. At the same time, 
while there was introduced a greater elasticity in the relations 
of the three countries in regard to extra-Danubian questions, 
on matters of purely Danubian and Balkan interest there was 
a cortesponding tightening-up. Thus the Yugoslav-Rou- 
manian agreement whereby Roumania will supply Yugoslavia 
with petrol in the raw, to be refined in Yugoslavia, in exchange 
for Yugoslav copper, for purposes of Yugoslav army mecha- 
nisation, together with the project for a new bridge over the 
Danube to shorten strategic connexions between Belgrade 
and Bucharest, constitute a closer drawing together of these 
two States in the Balkans. Similarly, the more recent agree- 
ment between Roumania and Czechoslovakia, for the supply 
of Czechoslovak war material and equipment to the Rou- 
manian army, constitutes a similar drawing together of 
these two States on the Danube. 

On the negative side—i.e., opposition to a Hapsburg 
restoration in Austria and to Hungarian treaty revisionism— 
complete accord exists between the three States. On such 
questions as the Czech-Russian alliance, Germany, and certain 
aspects of the Austrian question, each State agrees to differ 
without prejudice to their basic common interests. It could 
be said, therefore, that although the Little Entente may not 
be unanimous, rumours of its pending break-up on funda- 
mentals are without truth. This does not, of course, preclude 
the efforts of interested Powers to try and disintegrate the 
Little Entente. Indeed, such a disintegration must neces- 
sarily be one of the aims of German and Italian expansionism. 
The most notable advance of German interests on the Danube 
has been made in Austria. The instrument was the Austro- 
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German Agreement of July 11. It admittedly brought a 
breathing space to Austria, and it gave the Austrian Govern- 
ment what it wanted, the recognition of Austria’s sovereign 
status. Thus both Herr von Schuschnigg and Signor Mus- 
solini had reason for self-congratulation. But it also meant 
that Austria came definitely into the German orbit. In this 
sense it must be reiterated that, taking the long view, the 
principal success was Germany’s. 

The greatest personal triumph in this affair, however, was 
Herr von Papen’s. He showed great political subtlety in the 
way he engineered the July agreement. For it was not only 
that he converted Herr von Schuschnigg. He actually 
converted Herr Hitler—at least, more or less: The German 
Reichswehr chiefs, of course, never needed any conversion. 
Neither, for that matter, did the more conservative elements 
in Berlin, the ‘ regulars’ of the Wilhelmstrasse, Dr. Schacht, 
and others of pre-Nazi origin in Germany. Herr von Papen’s 
great achievement was in winning over most of the Nazi 
chiefs, men like General Goering and Deputy Fuhrer Hess, 
to his thesis that attempts at forcing a brutal Amschluss on 
Austria would but strengthen the resistance of Austrian 
patticularism, whereas an ‘independent’ Austria, acting in 
close harmony with the Reich as a ‘ second German State,’ 
would be a strong reinforcement of Germanism in Central 
and South-Eastern Europe, to say nothing of the oppor- 
tunities which it would afford for German penetration and 
infiltration. 

In Vienna von Papen held out prospects of a stronger 
Austria, with a shelving rather than a burial of the monarchical 
question, and with a stressing of the Catholic aspect of the 
question. To those countries, such as Yugoslavia, which 
most feared the idea of a Hapsburg restoration, Herr von 
Papen was able to suggest that Hapsburgism had been killed 
by the agreement. 

The masses in Austria welcome the agreement. ‘ That’s 
over, thank goodness,’ they say in effect, grateful that the 
worst days of Austro-German tension are now no mote. 
Paradoxically enough, however, the political groups are by no 
means all in favour. The extreme Nazis (Nazis of the streets, 
as they are called) are, however, bitterly disappointed. 
Hitler, they say, has let them down. Many of the more 
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violent amongst them are now passing to the Communists, 
just as in the weeks immediately following the suppression 
of the Socialists by the Dollfuss Government many of the 
more extreme Socialists and Communists passed to the Nazis. 
The intellectuals in the Nazi movement, although they do 
not like the situation, accept it as an expediency. Herr 
Hitler, they say, has his reasons and must be obeyed. Those 
of Social-Democratic persuasion do not like the agreement, 
as they regard it as an alliance between one form of Fascism 
and another. The Heimwehr are not enchanted either, but 
since their suppression as a body, and the fall of their leader, 
Prince Starhemberg, from political eminence, their point of 
view is no longer as important as it used to be. The clericals 
and the Church dignitaries are divided. Some accept it as 
the necessary ending of a quarrel which, as between two 
German peoples, was unnatural. Also a number amongst 
them, including some members of the hierarchy, feel that 
some kind of reconciliation with German nationalism was 
necessary to prevent young Austrians leaving the Catholic 
Church and becoming Protestant. Others amongst the 
clericals, and also amongst the hierarchy, have their doubts 
about the agreement, fearing German Nazi penetration. 
Those people, of whom there are many amongst the official 
classes, who may be described (to use the new term now 
politically fashionable in Austria) as ‘ pronounced nationals,’ 
welcome the agreement. The Legitimists, of course, are 
anxious, in spite of Herr von Schuschnigg’s pro-Hapsburg 
assurances to the Vaterlandische Front. Perhaps most impor- 
tant of all is the fact that the large and indeterminate section 
of the population, which, without being actually Nazi, was 
nevertheless inclined towards the Nazis from the negative 
motive of dislike of undue Italian influence behind the régime, 
is pleased by the turn of events. 

Thus Herr von Schuschnigg, by making his régime more 
German and less Italian in colour, is now better able to 
preserve ‘ Austrianism’ from the German Nazi onslaught. 
This is only superficially a paradox. In Austria it is a simple 
truism. Herr von Schuschnigg has proved himself to be 
both subtle and strong. He is now in a stronger position 
than ever before. The army is pleased with his suppression 
of the para-military formations—the private ‘ armies ’ such 
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as the Heimwehr—and it stands solidly behind him. At the 
same time, while all this means a strengthening of 
‘ Austrianism’ internally, it also means a more marked 
German orientation in Austrian policy externally. 

Perhaps the best indication of the new direction of 
Austrian policy is afforded by the presence in the Vienna 
Cabinet of General Glaise von Horstenau. He is not a Nazi ; 
but he is truly a ‘ pronounced national.’ His past record and 
his present outlook are symbolical of the atmosphere of 
comradeship between the German and Austrian armies 
during the war. 

Austria will continue to exist. She has proved herself 
‘viable’ politically, economically and culturally. But 
inevitably she will be in the German grouping. Herr von 
Schuschnigg assured me in Vienna that Austria does not 
desire to participate in the creation of blocs. I believe him 
to be perfectly sincere in this. Austria certainly does not 
harbour any aggressive intentions. And she will doubtless 
be able, by a process of compromise and balance, to prevent 
herself from being dragged too violently in the wake of 
either German or Italian ambitions. At the same time it 
must be recognised that, as far as the main lines of European 
politics are concerned, Austria will inevitably conduct her 
policy in the full consciousness—to quote the text of the July 
agreement—that she is a German State. There are also 
ideological reasons. The present Austrian régime, although 
not definitely Fascist or Totalitarian, is nevertheless 
Authoritarian, and, therefore, strongly anti-Bolshevist. This 
provides yet another reason why Austria must necessarily 
have certain common interests with Rome and Berlin, and 
more especially with the latter. 

There are, of course, elements in the Cabinet and in the 
army which still favour the policy of Danubian co-operation, 
especially as between Austria and Czechoslovakia, along the 
lines initiated earlier this year by Herr von Schuschnigg and 
Dr. Hodja, the Czechoslovak Premier. But both Vienna 
and Prague now realise that for such a scheme to succeed the 
adherence of Germany and Italy is essential. 

This brings me to a consideration of the Czechoslovak 
situation. In the first place, let it be said that there is no truth 
in the highly coloured stories of Czechoslovakia being an 
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outpost of Russian Bolshevism in Western Europe and a 
base for the establishment of Soviet military aerodromes for 
an attack on Germany. Owing to her exposed position, both 
geographically and strategically, Czechoslovakia is not un- 
naturally much preoccupied about her security. For, in 
spite of continued verbal homage to Geneva, she realises, as 
all Europe now does, that the League is a broken reed as a 
protector of the weak against the strong. Hence her reliance 
upon her alliances with France, Russia, and her partners in 
the Little Entente. As far as a possible war with Germany is 
concerned, she would now seem to place most trust in the 
Russian alliance. French military aid in the case of a war 
starting elsewhere than in the West is not an absolute cer- 
tainty, and the Little Entente alliance, while it would be 
effective in the case of, say, 2 Hungarian attack, might not 
work in the case of a war between Czechoslovakia and 
Germany. The whole network of Czechoslovakia’s alliances 
is defensive. The notion that Czechoslovakia is a party to a 
Russian threat to Germany is therefore an entirely mistaken 
one. On the other hand, the actual military value of the 
Russian alliance, either to Czechoslovakia or to France, is 
open to question. Personally, I share the opinion of those 
who believe that Russia is more concerned for her own 
interests than for those of her Western allies, and that, there- 
fore, it is unlikely that a vast Red air fleet or a tremendous 
Red army would come rushing to their assistance in the hour 
of need. In the long run there is no guarantee that the present 
ideological conflict which caused Berlin and Moscow to 
lead rival crusades one against the other will last for ever. 
More fantastic things could happen than that one day the 
two may become friends again. This, obviously, is not at all 
likely for some time to come. But as an eventual develop- 
ment it is not entirely impossible. For already it is a fact 
that the Reichswehr chiefs on the one hand and War Com- 
missar Vorishilov and some of his Red army generals on the 
other sigh for the good old days of the Russo-German 
Abmachungen. If Russia and Germany come together again 
both France and Czechoslovakia would be left in the lurch. 
On the other hand, the partisans in Western Europe of alli- 
ances with Germany to combat Russian Communism would 
in that case also suffer a shock. 
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I have dealt fully with this question of the Russian alli- 
ance, because it figures prominently not only in Czecho- 
slovak-German relations but also in the differences between 
the Prague Government and the Sudetendentsch groups. For 
while the Government or the German Reich makes it clear 
to Prague that Germany would be willing to come to a 
bilateral settlement with Czechoslovakia provided that country 
gives up its alliance with Russia, the Sudetendeutsche Heimat- 
front Partei of Herr Konrad Henlein, working on instruc- 
tions from Germany, agitates for a new orientation of Czecho- 
slovak foreign policy away from Moscow and in the direction 
of Berlin. 

Herr Rutha, Herr Henlein’s lieutenant, with whom I 
discussed the matter some little time ago, told me that his 
party had a three-fold demand: (1) economic reforms in the 
Sudete; (2) the setting up of a federal system, within which 
there would be local attonomies for the Czechs, Slovaks, 
Germans, etc.; and (3) a German instead of a Russian 
orientation in foreign policy. 

Having discussed the matter with M. Hodja, the Prime 
Minister, and M. Krofta, the Foreign Minister, I suggest 
that Prague’s reaction to Germany’s offer is that Czecho- 
slovakia would be willing to come to a settlement with 
Germany provided it could be fitted in with her existing 
treaties with other countries and with her obligations to the 
League of Nations. The Czech attitude to the demands of 
Herr Henlein’s party is that the Government is working out 
schemes for improving the economic lot of the Sudeten 
Germans, and especially for the relief of those who have 
suffered most heavily from the industrial depression; that 
the federal idea is not workable because it would not be pos- 
sible to draw lines of demarcation between the closely inter- 
mingled Czech and German populations ; and that foreign 
policy is a matter for the entire community, and not for the 
dictation of a national minority which, in view of racial 
and party affinities with the Third Reich, demands a change 
in Czechoslovak foreign policy in the interests of Germany. 

And here one comes to the question which, in the view 
of Prague, is the crux of the matter. The meeting of Sudeten 
German grievances has admittedly been delayed, but it is 
claimed that the delay is mainly due to the difficulties created 
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by the Nazi German theory of Deutsches Volkes Gemeinschaft. 
It is because of this that President Benesh has declared that a 
complete settlement of differences between the Czechs and 
the Sudeten Germans must necessarily follow rather than 
precede a retutn of confidence. Although Czechoslovak 
foreign policy is at present based mainly on the treaties with 
France, Russia, and the partners in the Little Entente, Prague 
is not insensible to the necessity for Danubian co-operation. 
Hence the efforts of the Prime Minister, M. Hodja, to bring 
about a practical scheme of economic collaboration and 
political detente between the Little Entente States (Czecho- 
slovakia, Roumania and: Yugoslavia) and the Pact of Rome 
group—lItaly, Austria and Hungary ; and also Germany. 

M. Hodja made an attempt this year when he first lemnchel 
the Hodja plan (in many ways a variant on the former Benesh 


plan). Good progress was made with Austria. Matters 
did not go much further than this, however, for a number 
of reasons, including more especially Hungarian treaty 
revisionism on the one hand and Yugoslav suspicions of 
Hapsburgist tendencies in Austria on the other. Matters 


were further delayed by the Austro-German agreement of 
July. 

Since then, however, things have been on the move again. 
When I saw M. Hodja in Prague he outlined to me his plans 
for Danubian co-operation, plans which, at the Little Entente 
Conference at Bratislava, were passed to the Economic 
Council of that organisation for further study. He expressed 
the hope that if Germany could be induced to agree, agree- 
ment with the others would not be too difficult. The full 
operation of this plan would necessarily have to follow an 
agreement in the West amongst the Locarno Powers, as a 
Franco-German settlement would make a German-Czecho- 
slovak settlement easy enough. In the meantime he did not 
propose to sit with folded arms waiting upon events. He 
felt that as much preliminary ground as possible should be 
covered so that the machinery could be put in motion as soon 
as a Western agreement had been brought about. 

And now a word as to Germany’s intentions in regard to 
Czechoslovakia. I do not believe that Germany plans to 
attack Czechoslovakia or to wrest the Sudete from her by 
force. The idea of a German military campaign against 
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Czechoslovakia is probably as much a delusion as is the other 
fantastic notion that Czechoslovakia, in company with Russia, 
harbours aggressive intentions towards Germany. But it is 
clear that Germany wants to detach Czechoslovakia from the 
Russian partnership and to bring her within the German 
orbit, and, having done this, to obtain for the Sudeten Germans 
concessions of a far-reaching character which, without any 
territorial changes, would result in their virtual incorporation 
in the great Germanic family. For if Germany could accom- 
plish this it would enable her, together with her agreement 
with Austria, to establish herself firmly in the Danubian 
regions, and thus to create a German-controlled Mitteleuropa, 
which, in turn, would become the spring-board for a further 
German expansionist movement in Hungary and the Balkans. 

Hungary, under the régime of the late General Gémbées, 
inclined more towards Berlin and less towards Rome than 
was the case during the Bethlen régime, which was orientated 
definitely towards Rome. The new Hungarian Government 
will, it is believed, follow the main lines of the Gémbées 
policy. But signs are not wanting, judging from the Duce’s 
Milan speech and its sequel at the Vienna Conference, that 
Italy is again exerting herself to maintain an influential posi- 
tion in Budapest. At the time of my earlier visit to the 
Danube this year I had remarked a tendency on the part of 
Hungary, due to pressure from Berlin, to make no reference 
to revision as against Yugoslavia and stress the need for it 
in the case of Czechoslovakia. Apparently Rome is now 
taking a similar line to Berlin. This would appear to be the 
only explanation of those passages in the Duce’s Milan 
speech which were meant to be pleasant music both for 
Budapest and for Belgrade. For the rest, the new Hungarian 
Government has expressed the desire for better economic 
relations with Hungary’s Danubian neighbours, which would 
seem to augur well for the various schemes for Danubian 
economic collaboration to which I have already referred, and 
which Signor Mussolini, too, is now believed to be willing 
to sponsor. On the other hand, the Budapest Government 
has reiterated its revisionism claims, an echo of which appeared 
in the Milan speech, and this would seem to militate against 
the prospects of Danubian co-operation. For if revisionism 
is to be a prior condition, it is difficult to see how the Little 
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Entente could come closely into line with Hungary, even in 
the economic sphere. 

Roumania, as I have explained, since the disappearance 
from the political arena of M. Titulesco, has grown cold 
towards Moscow and more affable towards Rome and Berlin. 
Internally, as the growth of the Roumanian Fascist and anti- 
Semitic movements clearly show, German influence is making 
itself felt too. But of course the uncertainties aroused in the 
Roumanian mind by the ambiguities of the Milan speech 
may, for the moment, slow down the tendency to get closer 
to Berlin and Rome. 

Yugoslavia is, of course, the most powerful and important 
State in the Balkans, for she is at the same time a Central 
European and a Mediterranean Power. Like Roumania, she 
has been tightening up her politico-military relations with the 
Little Entente and Balkan Pact groups, whilst at the same 
time preserving her freedom in regard to her relations with 
other Powers. 

Owing to Italy’s anti-Yugoslav policy, Signor Mussolini 
is regarded with a certain amount of suspicion in Belgrade. 
This was particularly the case at the time of Italy’s ascendancy 
in Vienna, which caused Belgrade and Berlin to find a certain 
common ground in regard to the Austrian question. The 
Yugoslav-German friendship was also helped by commercial 
considerations. Yet another factor was the waning influence 
of France, especially at the time of M. Laval’s Italophil 
policy. Franco-Yugoslav relations have since improved, but 
not to an extent which would be likely to draw Yugoslavia 
into an anti-German policy. This is not so much a matter of 
pro-Germanism as a realistic conception of Yugoslav self- 
interest. 

The recent lining up of Germany and Italy had, during 
the time of my last visit to Belgrade, damped down some of 
the philo-German feeling, and this was also influenced by the 
difficulties which had arisen in regard to the German- 
Yugoslav trade agreement, to which I have already referred. 
Since then, however, has come Signor Mussolini’s olive 
branch to Yugoslavia, and this may perhaps militate against 
fears of ulterior motives in the German-Italian Entente. 
M. Stoyadinovitch, the Yugoslav Premier and Foreign 
Minister, told me plainly that Yugoslavia does not wish to be 
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drawn into either of the two rival European d/ocs, either of 
the Fascist or the Popular Front variety. If she had to make 
a choice ‘of b/ocs—which she hopes will never be the case— 
she would prefer to enter a grouping led by Britain. But as 
a grouping under British leadership is not likely to materialise, 
Yugoslavia does not see any point in not being on normal 
friendly ‘relations with Germany in the meantime. Yugo- 
slavia’s dislike of being drawn into either of the present rival 
blocs in Europe is only surpassed by her even greater dislike 
of any kind of European consortium of Great Powers— 
such as the Four-Power Pact—which might try to dictate 
to the smaller European States. M. Stoyadinovitch adopts a 
cautious attitude towards Moscow. This does not imply any 
dislike of Russia gua Russia. For the Yugoslavs still enter- 
tain a regard for the ‘ mother of the Slavs.’ It refers speci- 
fically to the Bolshevist régime. The Premier made it clear to 
me that he saw no reason fot any hurry in changing Yugo- 
slavia’s present policy of not according diplomatic recogni- 
tion to the Soviets. It would be the reverse of practical, he 
said, to invite complications. 

Yugoslavia entertains very friendly sentiments towards 
Britain. She feels that she has certain common interests 
with us, especially in the Mediterranean. The affectionate 
relations existing between the Prince Regent, Prince Paul, 
and the British Royal House are, of course, also an important 
factor. Considerable importance, therefore, is attached to 
the exchange of views between Prince Paul and the British 
Government which took place in London last month. This, 
following upon the visit of Colonel Beck, the Polish Foreign 
Minister, points to the desire of Downing Street to encourage 
the various Continental Governments which share with the 
British Government the desire to adopt a neutral attitude 
towards the dispute between the rival Fascist and anti-Fascist 


blocs in Eutope. 

On the whole, Yugoslavia’s foreign policy can best be 
described as one of enlightened self-interest. She looks at 
European affairs from a practical point of view. She is in a 
good position to do so, now that instead of having to seek the 
friendship of Great Powers, the latter ate inclined to seek 
her friendship. There is no doubt that she is in the position 
to play a stabilising ré/ in Central and South-Eastern Europe. 
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This practical foreign policy bears the stamp of M. Stoyadino- 
vitch. It is the same with his internal policy. He is likely to 
go a long way towards solving the Serbo-Croat question. 
For his method is not to seek rapid and spectacular ‘ paper 
solutions,’ but to work slowly, by means of concrete achieve- 
ments, towards a modus vivendi, from which, in the course of 
time, a lasting settlement will doubtless emerge. 

In conclusion, I am brought back to the thesis with which 
this article opened. Within the wider struggle for power in 
Europe—a struggle in which rival nationalisms and opposing 
political philosophies are closely interwoven—the various 
countries of the Continent are seeking to determine their 
position and to provide for their security. Their efforts, to 
an increasing degree, are governed by the fact of Germany’s 
increasing strength and the possibilities of a German pre- 
dominance from the Baltic to the Balkans. A fair summary 
of the attitude of the majority of the Danubian States would 
be this: that in their eyes there are two realities in Europe— 
one actual and the other potential. The former is Germany’s 
present strength ; the latter is Britain’s rearmament. 

As to whether the British anti-b/oc policy, or the German 
policy of expansion, will ultimately prevail throughout 
Central and South-Eastern Europe will depend, in the long 
run, upon the comparative strength of Germany and Britain. 
At the moment the former is the more potent factor, because 
it is the more actual. Hence my contention that at present, 
and probably for some time to come, Germany will be the 
predominant factor in Danubian and Balkan Europe. But 
Britain’s potentialities are being borne in mind. And Britain 
may yet have the last word. But this must necessarily depend 
upon the capacity of the British Government—which so far 
has not been in evidence—to couple material strength with 
consistency of political purpose. Germany’s influence is 
mainly due to the possession by Herr Hitler’s Government 
of this capacity. 

C. F. MELVILLE. 
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GHOSTS 
By C. E. LAwrENcE 


AssurEDLyY the earliest ghost was born of a dream, nourished 
by ignorance and brought to strength through fear. But not 
only one such dream encouraged the pervasive visitor. It 
was the many dreams that followed, wherein lost personalities 
reappeared and renewed themselves, which tended to make 
their influence permanent in the darkened, timorous or 
bereaved hearts of a mankind that always has known itself 
ignorantly lost among the mysteries. And among those 
encompassing mysteries many things—even all things—are 
possible.. As Hamlet said to his faithful Horatio, in words 
over-quoted but incontestably true: ‘ There are more things 
in Heaven and Earth "—and all that ! 

The idea of ghosts is everywhere about us. They have 
entered the commonplace familiarities of speech ; are said to 
‘ walk ’ on treasury-days in the theatre, probably because too 
often on those occasions the weekly salary earned was as 
untouchable as they. To have the ‘ ghost of a chance’ sug- 
gests the next thing to having no hope whatever. But in spite 
of the doubts so expressed, they are—they are; and yet, are 
they ? ‘ There are more things ’—yes, we know that; but a 
good many nothings also have been invented and made much 
of, in spite of all the prudence of your philosophy ! 

Also, we know how easy it is to be deceived by appear- 
ances. In the right mood and hour the imagination, when it 
has not been discouraged by too rational an upbringing, is 
ready to leap to the supernatural. How often may not the half- 
caught vision of a white owl flitting at twilight silently along 
the hedgerows have suggested a passing spirit, the shadow 
of one revisiting a scene of old labours and happiness ? And 
that being so, what must have been the ecstasy, or the fear, of 
Eve (always more observant than Adam) when in the brilliant 
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freshness of her newly-created world she saw the thronged 
trees dark with shadows from out of which at any moment 
might have come an angel—one would like to hope also an 
elf—or one of those surprising creatures of natural reality, 
mammoths or humming-birds, that were her daily new dis- 
covery? Endless possibilities waited to charm her curiosity 
and wonder in that privileged Eden. Though never ghosts ; 
for, equally with her man (and that bumptious Mrs. Some- 
thing of Superiority Road), she had no ancestry. And there 
were no dead, until Cain brought that sorrow to the earth, 
though doubtless afterwards, in the harshness of the wilder- 
ness, she sometimes thought that she heard Abel’s cry—or 
was it the grieving wind? Possibly in that way, also, ghosts 
wete born. 

One thing, at least, we may take as certain. That it is 
essential to every ghost at some time, in its own convenient 
season, to be visible to mortal eyes. It may be that its 
influence often is only felt through a dread inherited or 
brought with the telling; but ghostship implies, at least, an 
occasional visibility, otherwise it could not be a ghost. We 
must, however, guard against proceeding too rapidly in this 
exploration of a province of unbounded scope and universal 
concern that disdains the points of the compass, the ways of 
the wind, settled thoroughfares, exact portraiture, and all else 
that denotes any sort of static or established conditions. Much 
must be assumed, which is all to the good, for generally the 
inquiry that does not begin with some interesting or challeng- 
ing measure of doubt is hardly worth the pursuing. 

We cannot Anow that there are ghosts. The evidence, so 
to call it, is too diverse and evasive to justify any clear con- 
clusion on a subject most transient and sometimes super- 
attenuate. They are, in truth, not only unknown, but also 
are unknowable. Yet we can easily assume that there are 
such ; especially as the personalities of some of the women 
and men we have known in life were so impressive that it 
seems impossible—simply impossible—for them to have 
become dissolved, like mist in a morning’s sunshine, through 
the mere intervention of bodily death. Survivals of the kind ? 
Need the personality go because its material envelope is 
removed? Surely not! But that is the farthest we need to 
venture. Whether they would take the forms in which human 
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fears or superstitions often have clothed them is another 
question. But let us in a spirit neither irreverent nor yet 
over-reverent search and gather what we may. It can only 
be of interest to examine such evidence as human insight or 
credulity has presented about the shadows that walk; and if 
in the course of this inquiry our travelling takes us to nowhere 
in particular, or merely rounds the circle, we yet may find 
enjoyment on the way. 

It seems that ghostly apparitions generally have assumed 
forms that were well-suited to the order of mind that looked 
for them. To the ugly-hearted they were ugly ; to the fearful 
terrific; to the humorous grotesque. But open-mouthed 
credulity appears willing to welcome anything abnormal, and 
it may be that any one of such spectres may have all the afore- 
said characteristics of ugliness, terror and the grotesque, with 
others added unto them. 

Let us begin with the absurd, with such crude bizarreries 
as in the Grimms’ folk-tale were used to overcome the 
obstinate rigidity of the boy who could not shiver or shake— 
such preposterous terrors, suddenly and unexpectedly experi- 
enced, as would bring the crude-minded to shocks of loud 
mirth or noisy fright, beginning with the grinning yokel’s 
turnip-head with the light of a candle inside it, and going on 
to such eccentric vagaries as that of Monk Lewis’s ‘ Alonzo 
the Brave,’ who appeared at the marriage-feast of his Fair (and 
false) Imogine : 


His visor was closed and gigantic his height, 
His armour was sable to view ; 
All pleasure and laughter were hushed at his sight ; 
The dogs, as they eyed him, drew back in affright ; 
The lights in the chamber burned blue ! 


The spectre, at the call of the bride who had deserted him for 
‘a baron all covered with jewels and gold,’ unclosed his 
visor, whereupon a skeleton’s head was exposed ! 


All present then uttered a terrified shout, 

All turned with disgust from the scene ; 
The worms they crept in, and the worms they crept out, 
And sported his eyes and his temples about . . . 


And so it goes on, in a long-drawn comically-horrific story, 
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until the ghastly apparition taxed his fiancée for her infidelity, 


and 
Thus saying, his arms round the lady he wound, 
While loudly she shrieked in dismay ; 
Then sunk with his prey through the wide-yawning ground, 
Nor ever again was Fair Imogine found, 
Or the spectre that bore her away. 


Which, perhaps, was as well. 

That, of course, was just a made-up story—‘I don’t 
believe there’s no sich a person!’ said Betsy Prig—a sham 
Gothic ballad written to gratify the eagerness of an age which 
rejoiced in such over-coloured romances as Beckford’s 
Vathek, Mrs. Radcliffe’s Mysteries of Udolpho, and Matutin’s 
Melmoth the Wanderer, and was as easy to invent as the ghost 
stories of a later period, which their tellers, bound by that 
time in the fetters of rationalism, had at the end to explain 
and justify; as with the Ingoldsby ‘Spectre of Tappington,’ 
which, suspected of stealing the trousers of a guest at a manor- 
house, resolved itself into a paltry affair of sleep-walking. 
Rudyard Kipling’s ‘Phantom “ ricksha”,’ the sounds of 
which were due to scurrying rats, is of the same type. And 
so with other supposed wraiths, spooks and bogeys that 
haunted ancient corridors and Christmas numbers, until, after 
their many years of hard service, they had grown so hackneyed 
and shop-soiled that not even the most eager or ingenuous 
child, or curate, or stockbroker, could get a thrill out of 
them. 


So that, though not forgetting the counsel given to 
Horatio, we may be positive that the merely grotesque may 
be ruled out from whatever of the true ghost world there is. 
There is no farce or sense of humour about that, but always 
and in every respect an unsurrendering dignity. Dickens 
obviously enjoyed composing the jangling details of his 
Marley’s Ghost as seen by Ebenezer Scrooge—in everyday 
clothes to the tassled boots, with his pigtail and the chain he 
carried and dragged after him of cash-boxes, keys, padlocks, 
ledgers, deeds, and heavy purses wrought in steel, with, most 
amusing of the incidentals, owing to the ghost’s transparency, 
the buttons at the back of his coat showing through. Dickens 
must have laughed aloud—good Christmas laughter—as he 
wrote that. The ghostliness of clothes, apart from the vital 
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personality of their wearers, must, however, be dealt with 
later. For they matter. 

Marley, of course, was no ghost, but, like the Ingoldsby 
spectre, a fictional invention; as is every grotesque ghost. 
The only difference between the headless horseman of popular 
fright and the visitors that appeared to Scrooge and the 
untrousered guest of Tappington is that the last were the 
playthings of wilful imagination, while the incomplete 
cavalier was the offspring of mere ignorant popular credulity. 
And that continues. Many believe that the spirit of Anne 
Boleyn walks still in Hampton Court ‘ with ’er ’ead tooked 
underneath ’er arm’; while until recently the good folk 
down Westerham-way listened at midnight on every sth of 
November for the legendary hoof-beats of the Guy Fawkes 
conspirators galloping, as they hoped, to safety. There is no 
sound of horses now in that eerie hour, but the last time those 
hoof-beats were listened for, the noise was heard of a car; 
and was ita ghostly car? Can it be, Horatio, that the progress 
of mechanism is affecting even the processes of the spirit 
world ? 

Human beings, indeed, seem able to swallow anything if 
—in the words of Charles Lamb, though otherwise applied— 
they have the mind for it. And not even scholarship is 
immune. When so solid a man as Dr. Johnson could believe 
in the Cock Lane ghost, how can the little-learned be blamed 
for doing as he did ? The Doctor protested to Boswell after- 
wards with a noisy indignation that his sole concern had been 
in the detection of the fraud; but that very indignation, as 
Bozzy suggests, may be taken as evidence that the Great 
Cham had really been caught into believing. A few years 
ago the inner walls of a house in Hertfordshire were subject 
to mysterious drenchings of water, and several good folk, 
wise, semi-wise and stupid, were avid to discover the ghost 
that worked the wonder. It turned out to be the freak of a 
servant-maid, possibly a descendant of the girl who had 
caused the tappings of Cock Lane; and let us hope that 
in both cases, until the frauds were exposed, the culprits 
thoroughly enjoyed their fun. 

Such supposititious apparitions, whether the freaks of 
super-romantic fancy or of crude joking, are not evidence in 


this inquiry ; but it would be a mistake to rule out all imagina- 
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tive essays in the psychical, if only because the minds of the 
poets and of the greater writers in prose found a ghostly 
element to be serviceable in their works, and thereby often 
imparted to them a powerful and terrifying effect. It is, 
indeed, but a visionary flight, though of an incommensurate 
distance, from such impassioned inventions to the broodings 
of primitive minds as detailed in Sir James Frazer’s studies 
on The Fear of the Dead, wherein departed spirits are repre- 
sented as haunting their former environment, and requiring 
ceremonies of propitiation to prevent their working evil in 
petty revenge or spite. 

The ghosts that appear in great poetry give grateful 
occupation for thought, as they bring one into communion 
with the finest hearts and minds in the processes of inspiration. 
And the ghosts so presented are various indeed—from 
Dante’s Beatrice and Virgil, who guided the poet through 
regions post-mortem, to Shakespeare’s murdered King at 
Elsinore, from whom undoubtedly, and not from his mother, 
Hamlet inherited his excellent gifts for speaking declamatory 
verse. Dante gives the truth of Virgil’s supernature through 
a swift, unexpected touch, showing how, unlike the living 
poet in the gloom of the Inferno (‘ no light, but rather dark- 
ness visible ’), he did not cast a shadow. It was an example 
of the vision that sees the essentials, so easily overlooked by 
a lesser apprehension, and in which the Divine Comedy, as in 
all great works of imaginative genius, is radiant. 

The Shakespearean ghosts are the best of their extra- 
ordinary period to choose for consideration, as the poet had 
his supernatural faiths and fears, as well as an irresistible urge 
to play with the spiritual as it had been organised by mediaeval 
religion, superstition and witchcraft ; while his apparitions 
have an added reality because of his inward feeling that 
perhaps—perhaps—they were true. But, of course, with him 
as with us, it all was unformed and vague—a chapter caught 
from the regions of Chaos and old Night. That he accepted 
as possible the influence of some separate intelligence in- 
spiring the mind and subtly informing it is shown in his 
eighty-sixth sonnet, of which I quote the whole, because to 
shear away the lines not necessary to our purpose is to 
remove so little that all the beautiful structure may as well be 


left intact. 
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Was it the proud full sail of his great verse 
Bound for the prize of all too precious you 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse, 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew ? 
Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead ? 
No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonishéd. 
He, nor that affable familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, 
As victors of my silence cannot boast ; 
I was not sick of any fear from thence ; 
But when your countenance fill’d up his line, 
Then lack’d I matter ; that enfeebled mine. 


It may be that ‘that affable familiar ghost’ was merely a 
working of the subconscious mind, but in this essay we are 
entitled to accept the word in its ordinary meaning. For, 
after all, is any affable ghost really more extraordinary than 
the subtle workings of the sub-conscious mind ? 

A leading purpose of ghosts in visiting the Elizabethan 
stage was to point the trend or moral of the dramatic action 
—in effect, to fulfil the function of the chorus in Greek 
tragedy. This was especially so with the ghosts that appeared 
to the agitated Richard III. on the eve of Bosworth Field. 
They were his wife; his nephews, the young princes ; his 
brother Clarence; Henry VI. and Prince Edward, that 
Henry’s son ; the treacherous Buckingham and Lords Rivers, 
Grey, Vaughan and Hastings—all by-products of the melo- 
drama of the age of Elizabeth and royal James, though greatly 


lacking in historical truthfulness. With the reticence, or, as © 


is more likely, the want of confidence, of modern stage- 
producers, such manifestations often are blue-pencilled out, 
or ‘ explained away ’ with artful lights. How have they some- 
times treated Shakespeare’s ghosts in these later realistic 
days? We have seen Banquo’s apparition represented by a 
hesitating spot of light reflected in the back of a chair—a most 
unconvincing visitor from the region of death. At the other 
extreme there was the Ghost of Hamlet’s Father, as played 
by Stephen Phillips in Sir Frank Benson’s first season in 
London early in 1890, with such a flood of white limelight 
poured upon him that when in his exit he moved behind the 
stone battlements his brightness still could be discerned 
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through them—an unexpectedly penetrative quality in a 
ghost. But, unless it was Mozart’s penal statue of the Com- 
mendatore in Don Giovanni with his doomful irony, no more 
purposeful ghost than that of Hamlet’s Father has walked 
theatrical boards. He revealed an energy on the earth, and 
under it, so restless, and was so wilful for revenge that, 
although the blood of anger no longer coursed in his veins, 
the substituted ichor of his spiritual state had unexpected 
qualities of obstinate determination. He is, indeed, one of the 
most significant of Shakespeare’s dramatis persona, because 
through him the poet made his boldest attempt to read the 
impenetrable mysteries of death. 

We recur to the question of the clothes that ghosts have 
worn ; and this is of some importance because it rather queers 
the wonder. It is not unbelievable that the personalities of 
those who once were vital may survive the disintegrations of 
bodily death; but it is difficult to credit the idea of their 
habiliments sharing the privilege. The spirit of man—yes ; 
but hardly the subliminal self of a pair of braces! Yet the 
semblance of reality is required, and unless they wear their 
shrouds, which would add to the gruesomeness, they would 
have to appear naked; in which event, as we ate reminded 
by Diogenes Teufelsdréckh, it might be difficult for them to 
preserve the dignity that even the headless cavalier when he 
walks the corridors by all accounts does not surrender. 
Hamlet’s Father was impressive in grey, unburnished armour ; 
Henry James’s sinister daylight ghosts, in The Turn of the Screw, 
wore the dull habiliments of our everyday ; Kipling’s pathetic 
wraiths in They were rightly clothed as children are—and so 
with every ghost story; while in the accounts of spectral 
apparitions that appear, not with the licence of fiction, but in 
what is called real life, never has one been inappropriately 
garmented. They have even worn plumed hats, ruffs, capes 
and rapiers, but never, I believe, a silk top-hat. 

The first essential to writers of ghost stories is that in all 
details they are consistent. If their shadows must be adorned, 
then it must be with due appropriateness. And the ‘ pro- 
perties,’ to use a theatrical term, should be suitable. Sir James 
Barrie, of all people, has a lapse of the kind in Mary Rose, 
where the Australian soldier-son leaves a heavy, sharp- 
pointed knife stuck in a wooden box, as a keepsake for his 
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wraith-mother. As a touch of filial sentiment that will pass ; 
but it raises problems. Material things are apt to fit awkwardly 
in immaterial pockets, 

_ One is entitled to assert the unromantic possibility that 
every accredited ghost, as seen by an honest individual, appears 
only in the inward visions of that person’s mind. The brain 
has its tricks, and so may enable the invisible sometimes to be 
discerned. It is said that very gross drunkards, who have lost 
their self-respect, see horrid creatures crawling, crawling, 
crawling, up and up the wall; so may not cleanly-excited 
petsons in their kindly infatuations sometimes behold loved 
ones who no longer are there? As I did once. Almost my 
only friend in the worst crisis of my life, and whom I loved 
not only because of his faith in me, suddenly died. His death 
brought a shock. For days the thought of him went with me 
everywhere. Then he appeared to me. I awoke on an early 
morning to see him standing at the foot of my bed, and his 
eyes were red. Unmistakably it was he. But the element of 
doubt, which is a positive part of me, insisted ; and I looked 
with critical inquiry—to discover that my apparition was the 
rising sun peering redly through an ornamental window. Had 
I not been naturally sceptical, and therefore had not looked 
with precision, I must have believed it was his ghost. And 
probably in such ways the majority of spectres have appeared 
to the impressionable. Incidentally, also, it helps to explain 
the mystery of the clothing. 

I say ‘ majority,’ as I have no wish to band myself with 
the absolute sceptics ; for there is no escaping from the truth 
as expressed by the Prince of Denmark on the illimitations of 
the universe and the very narrow bounds of our philosophy. 
And Credo—I do believe in the sensitiveness of houses to the 
temper, the happiness or unhappiness of those who for years 
had lived in them. But haunted ? I am not so sure of that, 
and it is very difficult to discover the truth. I have heard 
footsteps descending a wooden staircase where no person 
could be walking. That cause was easily discovered—again 
a rat jumping down wooden stair by wooden stair. As that 
explanation was almost grossly simple, so may most of the 
mysterious noises that fall on strained ears and nerves in a 
wakeful night-time have easily-discovered natural causes ; 
but who will not sometimes feel that the cracking wainscot, 
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the creaking stairs, the sighs that speak of a wandering sad- 


ness, are not the messages of those who cling to their former 
homes and cannot otherwise communicate with the successors, 
warm in them now? Yet in their shyness houses are reticent. 
They try to keep their secrets to themselves, and hug their 
memories of the loved occupants gone—or still invisibly there. 
So that when certain curious persons associated with the 
British Broadcasting Corporation spent hours recently in a 
said-to-be-haunted house in Kent, and with thermometers, 
sound-recorders and other instruments endeavoured to secure 
evidence of spiritual phenomena therein, of course there was 
none—at least, for their discovery. It was an affront to the 
ghost world. What self-respecting spirit would consent to 
its reactions being broadcast for the satisfaction of inquisitive 
ears? Such a thing was not ‘done’ in the days of Queen 
Victoria, or of Her Majesty Anne. 

But we are venturing hazardously into uncharted—but oh, 
such fascinating—seas and had better anchor not too far from 
the shore of reality, which, as we have seen, has its high 
romance and the strangest possibilities almost in sight, yet, 
with all that nearness, just too far away for us to be sure of. 
them. It is that very uncertainty—alluring, unsatisfying— 
which has beckoned to the curious and, Will-o’-the-Wisp- 
like, often has brought misleading and illness to minds work- 
ing on weaknesses congenital. Sometimes it has made men 
mad. 

The mystery is manifold, but too often the sinister has 
accompanied the marvellous and the awe-inspiring. Who of 
us has the discernment truly to weigh the values of the 
influences, vital shadows, that may appear, or are only felt, or 
are but a mockery of credulity ? The spiritual majesty of the 
scriptural account of the summoning forth of the dead 
prophet Samuel through the conjurations of the witch of 
Endor to soothe the despairs of Saul, as of the appearance to 
Odysseus, visiting Hades, of the ghost of his mother, Anticlea 
—‘ Thrice I sprang towards her and was minded to embrace 
her ; thrice she flitted from my hands as a shadow or even as 
a dream, and sharp grief arose ever at my heart ’—belongs to 
the solemn and austere magnificence of the subject ; while at 
the other extreme are the honest trickeries of mechanism 
which, as with the aid of mirrors produced for amusement 
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fifty years ago at the Polytechnic a Dr. Pepper’s Ghost, or a 
little earlier than that, on travelling showmen’s stages, the 
spirit of Maria Martin murdered in the Red Barn, just to 
horrify the uncultured pleasantly. But all that, whether in its 
majesty or the commonplace, was innocent, and in the later 
occasions might be mirthful, offered to simpletons now so 
sophisticated that they would have laughed to see the terror 
of Tom Jones’s schoolmaster-companion, Partridge, when he 
saw the Ghost of Hamlet’s Father—our unrelenting old 
friend !—for the first time. The sinister element cannot be 
omitted from any inquiry of this kind, as far too many have 
been the charlatans who, through the ages, with impudence, 
ingenuity and make-believe, have traded cruelly on ignorance. 

But away with the tricksters who would sell their own 
ghosts for sixpence, each one veritably post-obit, if they 
could! In our simple fashion, while journeying thus round to 
the point from whereabouts we started, we have seen enough 
to suspect that, with all its vagueness and the doubts so loudly 
cast, the mystery may, at least, have ‘ something in it’; and 
are permitted to believe that the supernatural, when seen 
aright, is not any more wonderful than the natural, but only 
perhaps more difficult to apprehend. 

The reality of the ghost world cannot be confidently 
tested, but through its very spirituality it may convince. For 
presences may be closely about us, even now, of which we can 
have no evidence whatever ; but yet we may get to know that 
truly they are there—are here—occupying some fourth dimen- 
sional plane. We do not yet know the fulness of our own sense 
faculties. Each of us, even to himself, is as much a mystery 
as any ghost. To touch, to taste, to hear, to see, to smell—all 
those forms of apprehension are definite. But there is more 
than them in the shadow-compass of our psychology. We 
know that with persons newly met we sometimes feel at once 
a sympathy or an antipathy which no speech could altogether 
express ; and, as with two human beings, so may there be a 
similar liking or antipathy felt between the personalities of the 
living and those who—but dead is not the word. 

There we have strayed from the ghosts of this playtime 
inquiry into realms which certainly were not within the range 
of Horatio’s philosophy. Yet of this we may feel passably 
sure. Ghosts may be, but we cannot prove it ; and it is useless 
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to summon them from the vasty deep for the reason, as Hot- 
spur derisively told the imaginative Glendower—* but will 
they come when you do call for them?’ While if they do 
come, there is no certainty of their being quite where we think 
or suspect them to be. In any case, it is so incalculable as to be 
a hopeless quest, for they belong to a dimension beyond our 
intervention, in conditions that are timeless, while on their 
plane the centuries may be not successive but simultaneous and 
the historically incongruous massed immaterially together. 
So let us call up, summon with all due ceremonies, the ghost 
of Alexander the Great, and—who knows ?—anyone may or 
may not respond; for the silence of the spiritual to the 
inquiries of man has ever been profound. Yet the unrespon- 
siveness, be it noted, may be due to nothing but the circum- 
stance that the spirit summoned, whether of Alexander, Czsar, 
Ptolemy or Nebuchadnezzar, did not know English. We have 
heard of a Spiritualist’s Julius who had no Latin. Therefore, 
better to leave well alone, and if we feel they are with us, not 
to fuss them with our curious little questions, but think of 
them with all the sympathy possible, for it may help them, and 
no courtesy of that kind is wasted—ever. 

In Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird the old grandfather declared 
that he and those who were with him lived only when they 
were remembered. Poor comfort—that—for the dead! It 
is so easy to forget. . . . Yet personalities do survive the 
fading of the body and live on triumphantly to be loved 
ardently by generations born years after they had laughed and 
sung and made their happy impressions on the minds and 
hearts of their contemporaries. Mozart, Elia, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Goldsmith . . . Are they not dead? And are 
they not deathless ? Are not their spirits familiar, their per- 
sonalities known to us, better, perhaps, even than those of 
some of our closest relatives ? So that if, out of the immeasur- 
able regions of death, those lovely spirits in such ways visit 
us, why may not also their brothers and sisters of the shadow 
world who in their times loved and wrought, albeit not with 
the unforgettableness of those whose names and works live 
warmly in our hearts? And in that reality of immateriality 
free of earthly restraints and limitations, may they not, all of 
them, be even as actual as ourselves, and, therefore, sometimes 
visible ? 

C. E. LAWRENCE. 
Vor. CXX—No. 718 cc* 
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Arthur James Balfour, by his niece, Blanche Dugdale (2 vols., 
36s.: Hutchinson). 
There used to be circulating amongst publishers a bio- 
graphical supplement to the tables of prohibited matrimony 
in the Prayer-book to the effect that : 


A man may not write his grandmother’s Life nor his father’s nor 
his uncle’s, etc. 





And, no less, a widow or a niece may not write the Life of 
husband or uncle. The reason is obvious. The consanguinity 
might easily enter into the ink. Many a good biography has 
been spoilt by the natural tenderness towards a relation and 
the determined care taken in concealing skeletons. Mrs. 
Dugdale has naturally much more to reveal than to hide 
about Arthur Balfour, and her conscientious picture of her 
uncle is as satisfying as that which Mrs. Creighton wrote 
of her husband, the Bishop of London. It is as remote from 
a literary job or a political polemic as could well be imagined. 
It is an accumulation of memories and anecdotes, which act 
as the mortar between the slab-like letters and documents 
out of which the Lives of statesmen ate invariably built. 
There are passages written on the model of Boswell and more 
effective and life-like than the occasional Boswellian touches 
with which Lord Morley lightened the portentous Life of 
Gladstone. There is an inevitable atmosphere of eulogy, and 
the hero gives an impression that he could seldom be wrong. 
There are chapters of abiding interest. The history of the 
Irish administration by this country, or of bimetallism or of 
the Education Acts, cannot be completed without Arthur 
Balfour’s share being raised from the state of controversy 
to the more settled levels of History. 

With those leading promontories in his life rounded, 
with the Irish Secretaryship and the Premiership cleared, with 
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his philosophical and social gifts given their attractive pro- 
minence, a perfect life could have been lived and biography 
could have been written. He himself could hardly have asked 
more of Destiny. But, amazingly, he lived to become one 
of the discoveries of the war, to return to office, of which his 
own party had, on the whole, been glad to relieve him, to 
hold the Secretaryships of the Admiralty and the Foreign 
Office, to become the Elder Statesman of Europe and to 
exert an enormous influence on the relations of England and 
the United States, and finally upon the Treaty of Versailles. 
Only Arthur Balfour and Lloyd George survived the war 
with added prestige. How far the Peace Treaties can survive 
only History can show. But that is the great uncertainty 
which clouds the work of all who were plenipotentiaries for 
their countries indeed, but not, alas, for final peace. 

The political career was complete, and Mrs. Dugdale 
opens it with a perfect vignette. Balfour looked into Hat- 
field during the General Election of 1880. 


But Hatfield was not deserted: As Balfour drove up to the house 
he saw standing on the steps of its majestic north front, closing the long 
vista of the avenue, a solitary figure gazing towards him. It was Lord 
Beaconsfield. . . . Fora fraction of a second’s time the two stood together 
and alone in the doorway of the mighty House. The little episode 
dissolved almost as soon as it took shape. Nevertheless it stamped itself 
on the elusive memory of the younger man. 


These are the seconds in history that neither the Lytton 
Stracheys nor the Macaulays are willing to lose. There was 
another when Balfour staked a life devoted to philosophy 
against a political career by the result of his election. Politics 
won and he found himself in the House cautiously addressing 
empty benches on Indian currency during the dinner hour! 
He found himself in the Fourth Party consorting with the 
brilliant Lord Randolph, and before long stinging Gladstone 
to fury by using the word ‘infamy’ of the Kilmainham 
Treaty. 

When the ‘ Government of Caretakers ’ took over office 
Balfour was President of the Board of Trade, and, while the 
guest of the Duke of Westminster, he was made the medium 
of some overtures by Gladstone, who arrived from Hawarden 
and wished to settle the Irish question in concert with Salis- 
bury. In reporting the proposal to ‘ Uncle Robert,’ Balfour 
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observed that ‘Morley is a Home Ruler by conviction : 
Chamberlain and Dilke are anti-Parnellites partly by calcula- 
tion and partly by temper. Chamberlain, the most vindictive 
of men, finds it (at present) impossible to forgive the Irish 
Party for the way in which they have treated him.’ 

The Home Rule crash led to strange bedfellows and to 
‘the beginning of that relationship between Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain which was to prove to the uttermost the political 
genius, the forbearance and the power of mutual understand- 
ing of these most diverse characters.’ This alliance was to 
prove the political romance of the Life as though Destiny had 
thrown two opposites into the ré/e of Jonathan and David. 
In the end Chamberlain’s schemes wrecked Balfour’s Ministry, 
and his forbearance was the more needed as he realised from 
the beginning that Chamberlain was ‘the most vindictive 
of men.’ He was the reverse of Lord Hartington, ‘ the 
slippery Whig whom it is so difficult to differ from and so 
impossible to act with.’ The fate of the Home Rule Bill is 
well known, but it is amusing to imagine the present Provost 
of Eton as a schoolboy waiting till early morning at the post 
office at Hatfield to bring the news with a whoop of triumph 
to Lord Salisbury. Balfour in consequence had to take up 
the ‘ Whiteboys’ burden and administer an Ireland dis- 
tracted between societies of revolt and certain landlords, 
whose criminal obstinacy did infinite harm to themselves, 
their fellow-landlords and the English cause. Mrs. Dugdale 
has a rapier in pickle for Lord Clanricarde, ‘ whose indiffer- 
ence to seeing public money spent on preserving the lives 
of his agents did not diminish with time.’ Balfour’s plan of 
campaign was to shoot when necessary, as at Mitchelstown, 
and at other times to bury Home Rule with kindness. He 
raised funds against a potato failure, with the result that, 
‘Thanks be to Marty and to all the Saints and to Bloody 
Balfour, ould Ireland will be saved yet,’ as remarked an old 
crone. 

He had his solution, but it was not that which prevailed 
in the end, although he had the satisfaction of seeing the 
terrible gladiator Parnell speared behind and disappear. It 
is fascinating to observe that the tempter O’Shea approached 
Balfour two days after he had petitioned for divorce against 
Parnell, but he only received a few acid drops in return from 
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Balfour refusing ‘to comment on the distressing family 


matters to which your communication refers. . . . I sincerely 
trust that no aggravation of inevitable suffering may be 
brought about by the unwarrantable introduction of political 
and party feeling into private affairs, etc.’ Balfour’s assumed 
sympathy with the villain of the piece raises a grim laugh 
even at this distance of time. 

Balfour and Carson made each other in the Irish field, and 
both were in at the death of the Blatant Beast, as the Irish 
Party must have seemed to them, but, when asked in 1928 
what he thought, Balfour claimed all he could: ‘ What was 
the Ireland the Free State took over? It was the Ireland 
that we made though the Liberals went back on our policy.’ 
So far as Balfour was responsible for George Wyndham, he 
was responsible for a permanent strand in the prosperity of 
Ireland and Ireland’s forgiveness toward England. 

Balfour’s letters are always a real delight. He meets 
Herbert Spencer, ‘a cross between a village schoolmaster and 
a farmer. I dined in the evening with the Duchess of Man- 
chester. I mentioned incidentally that I had seen Spencer. 
She had never heard of him. I said he was a philosopher. 
She asked if I cared for philosophy. This gave me pleasure,’ 
Balfour also cared for bimetallism, which gave him his first 
chance to initiate some thread of alliance with the Free 
Silverites in America. It was a thousand pities his wonderful 
studied argument for silver was not allowed by Lord Salisbury 
to be sent to America. It would have given Balfour his first 
foothold in a country to which he was afterwards sent in 
England’s direst need during the wat. To the far-sighted it 
was always a question whether England should make her 
world-alliance with America or Germany, or with both. 
Balfour’s thought was Transatlantic, while Chamberlain’s 
was Teutonic. There are mote of History’s mighty ‘ ifs’ in 
this Life than in any other of recent publication; and if 
Chamberlain had not been hasty, an Anglo-German alliance 
might have dominated Europe from the ’nineties. Salisbury’s 
comment shows his mastery of foreign affairs: ‘ The one 
object of the German Emperor since he has been on the 
throne has been to get us into a wat with France. I never can 
make up my mind whether this is part of Chamberlain’s 
object or not. . . . But France certainly acts as if she meant 
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to drive us into a German alliance, which I look to with some 
dismay, for Germany will blackmail us heavily.” So wrote 
an Elder Statesman indeed. 

The real achievement of these volumes is that Balfour can 
no longer be reckoned an enigma or elusive. There are a 
number of political questions we should have liked light upon. 
What was Balfour’s final opinion on the Irish and Boer 
settlements, which were made after his party had used war 
and coercion against both those small peoples ? Not that his 
Irish administration was not a very remarkable one and that 
it combined iron with syrup in a manner which would have 
pacified Ireland in the eighteenth century. But having stood 
by the Tory Party in their war against the Boers, and having 
disparaged the Liberal or pro-Boer solution of giving back 
the Boers their freedom, what would have been Balfour’s 
solution? Would it have been twenty years of resolute 
government such as he and Salisbury proposed for Ireland ? 
These are not questions of controversy, but of information, 
and of these History must eventually satisfy herself. 

In both Ireland and South Africa, Balfour had to follow 
on Chamberlain’s tracks. Chamberlain was one of the most 


accomplished of party wreckers. His idea was to use the 
Tory powder to fire off his Tariff Reform. He believed 


passionately in a Unity of Tariff for the Empire, while Balfour 
was for the Unity of the Party at home. In spite of a speech, 
which Winston once ventured to describe as the ‘ Sheffield 
Shuffle,’ Balfour kept the peace with exquisite versatility. 
Only the expositor of bimetallism and the simultaneous 
employment of two metal currencies could have kept two 
such strong schools of thought as Free Trade and Protec- 


tion side by side in the Tory ranks, but ‘he was presently 
to reap some reward for the skill and patience all those years. 
For it was a united party that he led into the General Election 
of January 1910.” 

The Lloyd George budget carrying the end of the landed 
classes, the veto of the Lords and a Home Rule depending 


on the Irish support for the Liberal budget made exciting 
sessions. The ‘ die hards’ in the Lords were determined to 
hold up the budget and let Asquith swamp the House with 
new peers. It is interesting that Balfour, though leading the 
Opposition, never knew that the King had actually promised 
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to do so. With Balfour’s advice to his patty to surrender 
dates the decline of his leadership. His Memorandum on the 
subject was suppressed in which he said that ‘all military 
metaphors, which liken the action of the fighting Peers to 
Leonidas at Thermopylz, seem to me purely for music-hall 
consumption.’ But it might be added that whichever party 
in England can write the ballads of the music-hall can win a 
general election. 

With the war Balfour came into Imperial and world 
importance. It is impossible to discuss, or even yet to esti- 
mate, his manifold touches or interferences with world 
affairs, but in a century he will be more justly discussed. His 
overwhelming rejection and contempt for Kitchener is 
already historical. He realised Kitchenet’s weak spot, his 
reluctance to take responsibility. Others were to have the 
responsibility while Kitchener had the advertisement and the 
glory. Balfour’s own weak point lay in a non-ability to 
court or take account of popular feeling or to make allow- 


ances for revulsions of sentiment, as shown in his grim 


communication of the results of the Battle of Jutland to the 
nation. He wrung more groans and tears out of the British 
than all the propaganda of Germany together. Mrs. Dugdale 
draws the only consolation that ‘ confidence in British war 


reports was henceforth unshakeable at home and abroad’ ! 


His great and most important achievements were in the 
fields of the United States and Palestine, in each of which he 


had a tremendous effect which, during the war period at 
least, brought the Empire both credit and influence. In both 
the hand of Time has begun to unravel conditions which so 


many were glad to hail as of the millennium. The United 


States swung into line with the Empire chiefly owing to an 


opportune letter from Zimmermann, which was as useful as 
one from Zinovief in later years. Whenever the Empire is in 
difficulty, it has been observed that foreign gentlemen, whose 
names generally begin with a Z, write indiscreet letters which 
save the situation like the sudden magic of a genius summoned 
by Aladdin’s lamp. 

Balfour was sent to America under conditions of great 


secrecy, which were only broken when it was discovered 
that Balfour had given his autograph to the lift-boy in the 


hotel at Dumfries! Balfour was in good spirits, and when 
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offered an indiarubber suit said he would prefer to drown in 
his night shirt! Then came his conversion to Zionism, 
chiefly through the imagination of Sir Mark Sykes. Of this 
mighty conception launched under British guidance, he did 
not live to see the throes which have since convulsed the 
Arab world, but after his triumphant visit to found the 
Hebrew University in Palestine he was made to realise Arab 
hostility the moment he passed under the French mandate at 
Damascus. ‘Neat the end of his days he said that on the 
whole he felt that what he had been able to do for the Jews 
had been the thing he looked back upon as the most worth 
his doing.’ 

This is a great biography, but the questions it has raised 
and the hints it has offered make a third volume essential one 
day. There must have been so much omitted. But for the 
time all historical readers will be delighted with this worthy 
of England in a splendid sense standing in his well-carved 
niche. All the details help. He hated Hegel and loved 
Handel. He loved Eton and could estimate Harrow. He 
wrote a defence of religious doubt, but he read family prayers. 
He tead William Morris and disliked Donne. It will be a 
long time before this material can be rewritten in the light of 
History. For the present generation it has been done as well 
as it could be, and other statesmen are advised to train and 
cherish their literary nieces in order to save themselves from 
both the flatterer and the detractor. 


SHANE LESLIE. 





WALKS AND TALKS 
By Sir Arnotp Witson, M.P. 


* Soleo enim in aliena castra transire, non tanquam transfuga, sea 
tanquam explorator’ With these words of Seneca in my mind 
I gladly accepted an invitation to Dublin to attend the first 
meeting of the 126th session of the Trinity College His- 
torical Society, of which Edmund Burke was a founder. The 
night boat from Liverpool carried fewer passengers in the 
third class than in the saloons, and there was no lack of 
comfortable beds (2s. each) for those who could afford to 
pay this sum, in addition to the modest fare (10s.). The 
company below was, as always, interesting and varied. Half 
a dozen men, who sat together, were returning from contract 
work for the fifth year in succession on Lincolnshire farms. 
They had been making good money since June—a minimum 
of £2 and ofte: °3 a week after paying all expenses—and 
were on their way home to Galway and Connemara to look 
after their bits of land. They were loud in their praise of 
the English, who were ‘as good to Irishmen as Irishmen to 
each other.’ 

The compliment evoked from the only Englishman 
present, as intended, a Guinness all round, but also a protest 
from one young Irishman from Co. Clare. He was set on 
joining the Navy: he was passed fit, but, since ‘ some dirty 
swine’ had murdered Admiral Somerville, no one without 
relatives who had served in the Fighting Forces was admitted 
unless he could bring a reference from a retired officer. He 
had papets which bore out what he said. He had tried in 
many quarters. They all said ‘ We want to live a bit longer,’ 
and would sign nothing, nor even answer letters by post. 
He longed to serve: he was born to the sea. It was unjust 
and inhuman that the fears of others should decide his fate. 
He had no use for politicians : he wanted to be free to serve 
what he called the ‘ old ’ country. 


789 
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Encouraged by his frankness, another took up the tale. 
The English had done the dirty on Irish war pensioners. 
There was in his village a war widow with an epileptic son. 
When he was twenty-one his allowance was stopped, but she 
kept him at home. She died when he was twenty-three and 
he was sent to the union: had he been given a pension, he 
could have stayed with his uncle. He was a decent chap: 
the union was just a prison. Had his mother died before he 
was twenty-one, he would have got a pension. The English 
Treasury pared and scraped every pensioner, interpreting 
every regulation against them; it was worse for the Irish 
than for the English, for there were fewer voluntary charities 
to fall back on in Ireland. 

I could not deny the charge: I knew of similar cases in 
England. Much of the unpopularity of the Army is due to 
the grievances of ex-soldiers and their dependants, who are 
not receiving, in border-line cases, the treatment Parliament 
and the taxpayers intended. Our war charities, numbering 
many hundreds, overlapping, often expensively administered, 
need unifying by Act of Parliament, and centralising as a 
preliminary to some intelligent delegation of functions. 

Two days in Dublin passed quickly: it is a city with 
gteat architectural and scholastic traditions. The Marsh 
Library, with its fine series of old Prayer-books, delighted 
me. The University Library was a glorious blend of ancient 
and modern. The Heralds’ College, auspicium melioris aevi, 
housed in a Danish tower, with tabards and seals, old and 
new, suggested many thoughts, not all of them depressing. 
In the two Protestant cathedrals were memorials to many a 
man whom Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s would have 
been delighted to honour, but who, in Milton’s words, lies 
here 

and, so sepilchered, in such pomp dost lie 

that kings, for such a tomb, would wish to die. 
I spent some time in the Dail. The procedure is suspiciously 
like our own: the long array of questions to, and often 
evasive replies of, Ministers, the complaints that private 
members’ time is being filched by the Government—it all 
seemed very familiar. 

I had the honour of an interview with Mr. de Valera in 
his room adjoining the Chamber. He looked well; his 
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sight appeared good: he was as affable as other dictators I 
have met, and as certain of himself and of popular support. 
The only reply he could make to an unreasonable Cabinet 
in Westminster was patiently to pursue the course he had 
set for himself, in the hope that we should some day see the 
light. Time was on his side: even in Northern Ireland 
opinion in favour of Union was growing ; if England were 
to cease to subsidise Northern Ireland, it would grow faster. 
Irish industry was growing slowly, but he readily agreed 
that the migration of Irishmen, mostly to England (300,000 
in fifteen years is my estimate, based on the Registrar-General’s 
figures), whilst less than the former migration to all countries, 
is a loss which is not counterbalanced by their remittances. 
But free movement, if only to Britain, is a great safety-valve. 

He spoke of many things which I will not attempt to 
record here: they are to be found in his recent speeches. I 
left with the impression that Mr. de Valera himself is three- 
quarters of the Irish problem: the rest is represented in 
equal moieties by the British and Irish peoples. 

The debate in the Great Hall at Trinity College was 
attended by men only: the Auditor of the Historical Society 
led off worthily and with dignity. The most notable con- 
tributions in the subsequent discussion were by Peadar 
O’Donnell, well known abroad as author of The Islanders, 
and Sean O’Phaolain, another Irish writer of eminence, but 


with a very different political outlook. 





* * * 





* 





* 


I was not less fortunate in my company on the return 
journey to Liverpool. A Cockney Jewish tailor on his way 
to Whitechapel, a Scottish commercial traveller from New- 
castle, and a spruce young English accountant, left our ranks 
early, for the sea was choppy. The survivors, to whom sand- 
wiches and bread and butter were the best aid to gaiety, 
included three young men on their way to earn a living—on 
the land, if possible. They had almost no money, and no 
idea where to go or what to do, but were self-reliant and 
proud of their ability to work hard at any task. ‘ Keep out 
of Liverpool, and the big cities,’ said an old hand ; ‘ that’s 
where the bad Irish get to, and they’ll bleed you or drag you 
down. Go to the small country towns; that’s where men 
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who can work are welcome. Take a job, however bad, for 
six months, to get your card stamped and a character for 
steadiness, and start looking round for something better 
before next harvest.’ 

Another passenger, the oldest, was a man of the Royal 
Munsters, with stories of India and France and Silesia. He 
was a navvy by trade, and had just buried his sister. The 
telegram had reached him near London a few days ago. He 
threw up his job and went home to give her a worthy funeral. 
It had cost him £30, with two motor cars and a hearse and 
seven miles to go to the cemetery. She was his only sur- 
viving relative. All that was on his mind now was whether 
he had paid for enough masses for the repose of her soul. 
He was hoping to get back on his old job in Acton. 

The youngest was a Dublin boy, cheerful and penniless. 
His father had paid 1os. for his ticket. He would join the 
‘English’ Army, as his cousin had done: he heard that they 
needed recruits. Was he big enough for the Irish Guards ? 
They had a fine uniform. Why did not other regiments 
dress better? There was a Kerryman, too, son of a petty 
officer, from the wildest part of the west coast, more at home 
in a canoe than a ship, who hoped to join the Navy. He 
wanted to be a stoker, but was not sure that he had had enough 
schooling. He had been lobster fishing all the summer : 
the season had been bad. French poachers had cleared the 
best grounds and there was none to stop them. 

Another was a youth from Connemara—the younger son 
of a very small holder. He had been on the land all his life 
and wanted to get a job on a farm. He could plough and 
reap and sow, lift beet and handle pigs. We discussed his 
prospects at length, and I gave him a letter to a farmer. 

The old soldier encouraged them all in turn. The Navy 
was good: so was the Army; and he should know. They 
should not lose heart if they did not get a job at once. They 
should not whine and say they were down and out, but stand 
up to life and keep their eye on the foremen and gangers, 
who had more power than any clerks in the office. 

I visited the recruiting offices in Liverpool of the three 
services, in three different streets. The general appearance 
of the Army Recruiting Office, without and within, would 
not have done credit to a dispensary for sick animals, with its 
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blowsy posters, its mean approach up a dark stairway, and 
the poverty-stricken appearance of the furnishings. An 
Army blanket covered a W.D. trestle-table; more old 
blankets covered the truckle-beds on which recruits must lie 
for medical examination. The walls were black with the 
gtime of decades. The other two offices were little but not 
much better. Separatism is the strongest instinct of the 
services, but I cannot doubt that if Sir Thomas Inskip could 
arrange for joint recruiting offices, and for a single medical 
examination for all three services, in offices which would 
themselves reflect the joie de vivre and self-respect of the 
services themselves, he would get more recruits and save 
money. They do these things differently in America. 

I had business in Liverpool, and I stayed to hear what 
happened to my four young friends. Two were accepted for 
the Army; one, who proved to be colour-blind, failed for 
the Navy. He wanted to be a stoker: he could tell colours 
in the ordinary way, as I proved, but the test was too much 
for him. I suppose it is essential for every stoker to be able 
to distinguish all colours perfectly, but it seems hard that no 
place can be found for born sailors who only become aware 
of this defect when tested. Might they not sometimes 
learn if trained for a time ? 

The other failed for the Navy because of bad teeth— 
the main ground of rejection for all services. How far 
is this a necessary condition? Is it irremediable by dental 
care after enlistment? Food in the Army and Navy is not 
as tough as it was forty years ago, and the average man’s 
teeth are worse. A heavy responsibility rests on those who 
have steadily obstructed the inclusion of full dental treatment 
as a statutory benefit under the National Health Insurance 
scheme. We spend more on drugs under the Acts than on 
dentists ; and far more on doctors than on dentists. Yet 
every middle-class householder reckons to spend more on 
dentists than on drugs and doctors combined, unless it is a 
question of an operation, and holds it to be money well 


spent. 


* * * * * 
One of the rejected pleaded with me to find him a job. 
He had never gone farther afield than the nearest market 
town. Liverpool frightened him: it was all so big and 
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unfriendly. ‘I always hope that one day I shall own a bit 
of land in my village, and it all belongs to somebody, but 
no one could or would want to own this’; and he pointed 
to the black, forbidding masses of office buildings. 

I took him with me. At Crewe I offered him Peadar 
O”’Donnell’s The Islanders1; he turned a page or two idly 
and then began to read steadily, not raising his eyes from the 
book. As we neared Euston I asked him how he liked it. 
‘That man knows,’ he said solemnly; ‘father should be 
reading it.’ It was an eloquent review. 

* * 


* * 


‘Back to the land’ is an old cry: the need for small- 
holdings is another. The deciding, though not the only, 
factor is wages. 

The following are extracts from a letter which reached 
me last month from an under-stockman, aged twenty-four, 
with a wife and three fine children, whose passion for the 


land induced him to leave house-painting for farming five 
years ago. He is employed by one of the richest men in 
England on a model farm. 


I don’t ask for anything for myself, but for my wife and kids. 
I would do anything, no matter what it was. They deserve some- 
thing better than this existence. If I could set up with an acre of 
ground and start pig and poultry breeding, I could make a living, 
pay back what I was lent to start it with, and show a good profit 
at the end of a year or two. But miracles like that don’t happen 
these days, and I shall have to carry on in the same old rut. This 
* back to the land ’ talk is all very well, but farmers expect labourers 
to work for 335. to 35s. a week when they can get 15. 3d. an hour 
building, and earn anything from £3 to £4 a week and also get 
from Saturday dinner-time till Monday morning free. 


‘I am better off than some,’ the letter continued. 


I get 355. 8d. for a sixty-eight hour week ; I get three pints of 
milk for the children, and pay no rent. But I live three miles from 
the shops, and they charge extra for delivery. My wife has a 
bicycle, but can’t leave the children. I am up at 5 and back at 5 
with two hours for meals, but there is no overtime pay when the 
cows calve or the pigs are farrowing, nor anything for harvesting. 
It’s an all-in wage and I shall never get any more as long as I live. 
Yet I see men on £6 a week striking for more, and others saying 
2 Traveller’s Library, 25. 
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milk’s too dear. I’m a stone lighter now than I was when I went 
on to this farm: as I milk the cows I say to myself, ‘How much 
of this milk is going to make 25 per cent. profit for the big dairies 
or going to be drunk by the children of men with three times my 
pay?’ 

I offer no comment: the solution is being sought, and 
has perhaps been found, in some parts of Europe. When 
shall we have the courage to insist on a decent wage for the 
decent men without whom the countryside, on which we so 
easily wax sentimental, would soon be a waste of weeds, as, 
in some places, it has already become? ‘The fertility of the 
counties of South Wales and of the north-east and north- 
west coast is less than it was a hundred years ago ; bracken is 
gaining everywhere on the grass land and on fields once 
under the plough. 


* * * * * 


The vindication of General Gough by Mr. Lloyd George 
in the penultimate volume of his war memoirs follows closely 
the lines of two articles by Mr. W. S. Sparrow entitled ‘ The 


Truth about the Fifth Army’ which appeared in the pages 
of this Review in November and December 1919. In them, 
without spraying the acid of a vitriolic tongue over friend 
and foe alike, the writer made it clear that Gough knew 
from first to last what his army could achieve, when and 
where it could stand, and when and where it must fall back 
to evade disaster. A lesser man would not have had the 
strength to maintain the position so long as he did, or perhaps 
to seize the right moment to withdraw. Only a great man 
could have retained as he did the confidence of his own men 
at a moment when mean-spirited non-combatants in England, 
and others who should have known better, were preparing 
to make him a scapegoat. ‘Much untruth,’ Mr. Sparrow 
concludes, ‘was spoken; but falsehood is only a fog—it 
comes, it goes, while great deeds have a truth which is trans- 
ferred from fathers to their sons. Our Fifth Army has its 
own Valhalla in our history.’ 
* .@ - oi 
In April last I summarised in these columns a discussion 


with Professor Pastor on current developments in Europe. 
The course of events has closely followed his anticipations. 
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He returned recently from Spain, and we again met to discuss 
the tragic sequence of events in the Iberian peninsula. His 
first question was—‘ How would you like a Bolshevist 
Spain, and how would it affect England and France? How 
would you like a Largo Caballero in Downing Street?’ 
He rightly judged from my silence that I preferred not to 
discuss such an eventuality, and he allowed me to turn the 
tables by asking him questions. I recalled his broadcast in 
October 1934, when the situation in Asturias, a prelude to 
the horrors of to-day, rehearsed by Anarchists, Communists 
and Socialists, but never performed, was at its worst. He 
summed it up over the wireless in these words : 

All men of good will in Spain, with the exception of the Socialists, 
have rallied to the Presidential policy. The tragedy of the whole situation 
. . - is due to a large extent to the folly and political incompetence of 
that party—the Socialists—to which high-minded and intellectually 
honest men belong, some of them my good friends. 

They refuse to see reason and, faced with a situation in which they 
could have played an invaluable part of a critical, even destructive but 
always parliamentary opposition, chose the way where ‘ fair is foul and 
foul is fair,’ and have made themselves responsible for disorder and 
bloodshed, which could easily have been avoided if the parties of the 
Left had added to their enthusiasm some political common sense and 
moral maturity. 


It was a courageous utterance, not well received at the time, 
but not less true. He has laboured long for better under- 
standing between Spain and Britain with a success which is 
insufficiently recognised, sacrificing his personal and financial 
interests to the hopes of closer union, political and com- 
mercial and cultural, of the two most western and most 
Christian countries of Western Europe. What adds weight 
to his anti-Communist Einstellung is the fact that he has 
always been intimately associated, and has deeply sympathised 
with, every movement for social reform in Spain, and has often 
publicly denounced the injustice and shortsightedness of 
the Conservative classes in Spain, whose lack of vision and 
good will is to some extent responsible for the extremity of 
Spain to-day. 

‘ What is Franco’s policy ?’ Iasked. He handed me docu- 
ments some of which I reproduce below, observing that 


Franco was no Fascist, but a leader; no Socialist, but a 
soldier to whom social justice came first. 
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The first ran as follows : 


DECLARATION TO THE GENERALS AND OTHER HiGH OFFICIALS BY 
GENERAL FRANCO AT BURGOS ON ASSUMING SUPREME POWER ON 
OcrToBER 1, 1936 


You may be proud of your work. You have in these moments 
handed over to me a united Spain, when you found it in pieces. You 
arose with different garrisons, displaying the fine flag of Spanish 
tradition, rooted in the spirit of the people ; which stands for a race 
which does not wish to die and for a civilisation on the verge of 
destruction by the Red hordes of Moscow. 

In rising against them you are not only defending the nation 
but civilisation itself, fighting with the spirit of soldiers, of Castille, 
a spirit which was beginning to wilt. Now after two months of 
struggle with victory, honour and organisation on our side you 
hand over Spain to me. 

I can, at this solemn moment, say but this, with the certainty 
of a soldier and the loyalty of a man. You have put Spain in my 
hands. They will be firm, and my pulse will be steady. I shall 
seek to raise Spain to a position worthy of her history which she 
occupied in past times. 

You have handed over to me all executive power. I will do my 
duty or die as did those brave men, Phalangists and Carlists, soldiers 
and the heroic cadets of Toledo, who proclaimed the glory of Spain 
to the world. Thus, and to this end, you ate all with me. This 
Junta will continue to work with me for the greatness of Spain ; it 
will remain at my side in order to make a great Spain united by 
high ideals—a Spain for true Spaniards. Long live Spain ! 


A few minutes later he made the following declaration 
to the assembled crowd : 


Just as, from a distance of 400 kilometres, we said to the 
defenders of the Alcazar ‘ We will reach and rescue you,’ and did so, 
sO we now say to you ‘ No Spaniard shall lack fuel, no workman 
bread: those who have more shall give to those who have less.’ 


This social justice, which can be brought about only in a spirit of 
love, we shall seek to ensure by persuasion, but we have a hand 
sufficiently hard to impose it. : 

We demand of you, in return, the sacrifices you are already 
making for Spain, for not everything can be done by arrivistes ; 
the workman, the soldier, the employer and employee also have their 
duties to perform, so that Spain may again illuminate the world 
which was lit up by the heroic defenders of Toledo. 
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A few days later, on October 30, General Franco made the 


following declaration to the representative of La Nacién of 
Buenos Aires, the ‘ Thunderer’ of South America, which 


enjoys an international reputation. 

He then spoke of the future of Spain and predicted in 
the near future a resurrection of Spain without precedent 
since the sixteenth century. The new Spain would look to 
the future, but with her feet rooted in tradition and in the 
past. The new Spain would be the daughter of the great 
Spain of the past, and not of the new revolutionary Spain of 


the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In moving and 
sincere words he reaffirmed the solidarity of Spain with the 
Spains across the seas. 

The concluding document is a letter addressed to the 
universities of the north, written by Miguel de Unamuno, 


ex-Rector of Salamanca, whom Professor Pastor invited to 
England in the spring, when he delivered his introspective 


monologues to crowded audiences at Oxford and London. 
To translate it would be to spoil a beautiful piece of Latin : 


Untversiratis SALMANTINAE AD Exreras ACADEMIAS ET STUDI- 
oruM UNIVeRsITATES LirrERAE DE Crvit1 BELLO HispANIco 

Cum rebus publicis implicari a suo spirituali opere alienum 
aequo austeroque iudicio Salmantina Studiorum Universitas habeat, 
interdum tamen ad vocem suam supra hominum contentiones 
tollendam, ut iustitiae impleat officium, a saeculari doctrinae laude 
adigi se sentit. 

Itaque terribilem spectans armorum conflictionem in Hispaniae 
terris coortam, dum adversus orientale commentum, quod omnia 
certe perimeret, occidentalis noster et christianus vitae cultus, 
Europae mirus aedificator, pro viribus defenditur, in tanta rerum 
hominumque civilis belli strage, ipsa eorum immani asperitate facta 
quaedam eminere summo dolore deprehendit, quibus permota 
Universitas, triste munus exsequens, viriliter coram excultis populis 
ea se improbare et exsecrari proclamat. 

Ea sunt: crudelitatis facinora non necessaria—complurium cum 
laicorum tum ecclesiasticorum hominum caedes—; item excidia 
inutilia—igniferarum glandium coniectio in sancta hispanae gentis 
monumenta, qualia templum B. M. V. de Columna et coenobium 
cui ‘La Rabida’ nomen; in valetudinaria etiam ac puerorum 
scholas; denique, obstinato consilio, in urbes non munitas—; quae 
quidem omnia sunt laesae intelligentiae scelera patrata inspicientibus 
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vel consentientibus illis, qui rei publicae gerendae partes de iure— 
ut aiunt—adhuc apud Exteros agunt. 

Atqui consulto solum ista hic memorantur,—praetermissis, 
nostrae honestatis et patrii pudoris gratia, innumeris criminibus et 
direptionibus, quae communis dementiae quidam veluti fluctus 
obruens hispanici soli partem secum traxit—; ex ipsa enim talium 
flagitiorum commissione colligitur eam saevitiam deletricem non 
necessariam atque inanem aut praescriptam esse aut reprimi non 
posse ab illis Status moderatoribus dictis, qui, praeterea, nec uno 
verbo reprehensionis aut satisfactionis vel minimum humanum 
sensum aut correctionis consilium protulerunt. 

Haec igitur omnia veridica summa exposita, perhumana maerentis 
animi communicatione, ad exteros clarissimos in doctrina et in 
magisterio collegas, comiter simul advocata necessitudine pro 
servanda humana ratione vitae, deferre voluimus. 


Salmanticae, VI-kal. Oct. MCMXXXVI. 
Rector 
MICHAEL DE UNAMUNO: 


None of these documents were printed in full in any 
newspaper: few have been printed at all. 

‘Whatever mistake,’ concluded Professor Pastor, ‘ the 
National Party, guided by Franco, will make, let us remember 
that it is at present a most heterogeneous conglomeration, 
tanging from the ultra-Catholic Carlists to Liberal sym- 
pathisers, and including many who perhaps have joined it 
originally for unworthy motives. All these variegated groups 
ate to-day united by a genuine love of their country. Perhaps 
their sins will be forgiven for this excess of love which my 
eyes have seen, for I believe it to be a manifestation of that 
spirit that Europe so sorely needs, of which the unconquer- 
able spirit of the cadets of Toledo will remain as a symbol. 
There is a kind of spiritual radiance about these heroic 
gestures which is like sunlight between the leaden clouds. 
A new Europe can be born from faith and love only ; never 
from legislation sponsored by spectacled experts from afar. 
These have their uses, and, indeed, their place in Spain is 
empty at the moment; but they must be tools, and not the 
guiding hand. Four times already the fate of Europe has 
been fought in Spain or by Spaniards: the Peninsula was 
the battlefield between Rome and Carthage, between Cross 
and Crescent, and of the victory of West over East. Spain 
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was the spearhead of the counter-Refurmation, and Spain 
broke Napoleon, the spirit of the French Revolution. 

* This present struggle may prove in retrospect to be one 
more battle of the West against the East—one more crusade 
of the individual against the Moloch of regimented hordes. 
But one must not talk about Russia; so much nonsense on 
both sides has been poured forth, and the attempt to examine 
this question with precision has already defeated one Inter- 
national Committee.’ 

At our side, as we spoke, lay the daily papers, reporting 
the agony which has gripped Spain and which has horrified 
the world. It is not desirable to take sides: it is very 
necessaty to remind ourselves that because General Franco’s 
foes are supported by Russia, and by sympathisers with Russia, 
it does not follow that he is or will be an ally of Italy or 
Germany. We can, if we have the courage to do so, ensure 
that Spain is as independent in future as she was in the Great 
War. We, and France, should make this the primary object 
of our joint endeavours. It is the belief of those who know 
General Franco best that he would readily lend himself to 
such a policy and that, with our aid, he might succeed. 


ARNOLD WILSON. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 ¢” 12 Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 














